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PREFACE 



• . 



The material for this Third Reader has been 
carefully selected and written, with a view to 
beauty and variety of subject and of form. 

While the content of a reading lesson should 
repay study, the form should lead the pupil to 
observe methods of expression. The pupil's power 
to reproduce what he has read should be culti- 
vated by requiring the oral reproduction of the 
stories. 

Many of the selections lend themselves to drama- 
tization, as, "The Story of the Seed-Down," " The 
Pine and the Flax," "The Three Wishes," "Melea- 
gris Gallapavo," and "Edward Able." Through 
this dramatization much is gained; the freedom 
of thought and expression makes the impression 
more vivid and more permanent. 

The poems vary much in form and in subject. 
All should be memorized. Writing poems from 
memory is the best possible exercise in accuracy, 
and, while storing the memory with valuable 
thoughts, furnishes lessons in spelling, penman- 
ship, and punctuation. 
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The exquisite poem " Before and after the 
Flower Birth/' being in the form of a conversation 
between objects familiar to children, appeals espe- 
cially to their imagination and dramatic instinct. 

The ^^ Wise Sayings " should be memorized and 
discussed both orally and in written exercises. 

The illustrations are fine works of art from 
famous masters, offering studies in art and sub- 
jects for oral and written work. The pupil should 
be encouraged not only to give an outline descrip- 
tion of the picture, but to yield himself to its 
influence and to describe the emotions it arouses. 
The teacher should respond to the child's natural 
love for the beautiful by giving him added infor- 
mation regarding the artist and his work. 

Lists of words, and diacritical markings, are 
omitted as valueless. In the work suggested 
above the pupil will use the words necessary to 
express his thought, and because of this need he 
will learn to spell them. When a dictionary is 
used by the pupil, then the system, contrived to 
suggest by marks a sound with which experience 
has made him familiar, should be explained, but 
not before that time. 
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THE SEA 

Barry Cornwall 

rriHE sea ! the sea ! the open sea ! 
^ The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 
It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the sea ! I'm on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe'er I go ; 

If a storm should come, and awake the deep, 

What matter? I should ride and sleep. 

I love (oh, how I love !) to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 

When every mad wave drowns the moon, 

11 
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Or whistles aloft his teinpest tune, 
And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the southwest blasts do blow. 

I never was on the dull, tame §hore. 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh his mother's nest ; 
And a mother she was and is to me ; 
For I was born on the open sea ! 

The waves were white, and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when I was born ; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise 

rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child ! 

I've lived since then, in calm and strife. 
Full fifty summers a sailor's life, 
With wealth to spend and a power to range. 
But never have sought nor sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wild unbounded sea ! 
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THE TEN FAIRY SERVANTS 

(Gotland Legend) 

TjlLSA was a little Swedish girl whose 
^-^ parents were very fond of her, for she 
was their only child. They lived in the 
country, and as soon as Elsa was old enough 
they sent her into the city to learn how to 
sew and to learn city ways and manners. 
But she foolishly gave much of her time 
to adorning herself, and she became scornful 
of housework and manual labor. 

When she was twenty years old she mar- 
ried an industrious, honorable farmer named 
Gunner. At first all went well and they were 
happy, but soon Elsa became weary of her 
household duties. One morning, a few days 
before Christmas, there were many things 
to do; one servant came into the kitchen, 
saying, '^ Dear mistress, get ready our bags, 
for we are going to the woods, and must 
be off if we are to get back before the 
evening.'' 
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''Dear mother, the leaven is working/' 
called one of the servant-girls, '' and if you 
will come now, we shall have more than 
usually good bread/' 

Thus one called for this, and another for 
that, and all was in confusion. At last 
Gunner came in, out of patience because 
the servants had not yet started for the 
woods. 

'' I have often asked you to prepare every- 
thing the night before, dear Elsa, when we 
were going into the woods. But do not for- 
get the loom, my dear ; there are now only 
a few yards of cloth remaining to be woven, 
and it will not do to allow it to lie in the 
way over the holidays.'' 

Now Elsa was very angry, and rushing 
into the room where the loom was, slammed 
the door, and threw herself weeping upon a 
sofa. 

'' Oh, how unkind Gunner is! To think 
he wishes me to work so hard! Is there 
no one who can help and comfort me ? " 
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"I can/' replied a solemn voice. Elsa 
looked up and saw a kind, white-haired 
man standing before her. **Do not be 
alarmed," he said. *' I am called Old Man 
Hoberg. I have come to help you. You 
complain of yoiir duties, but it is because 
you do not like to work. I shall give you 
ten obedient servants who will be at your 
bidding, and faithfully serve you in all your 
undertakings/' 

Then he shook his cloak, and ten comical 
little creatures hopped out and began to 
put the room in order. 

'* Reach here your fingers,'' commanded 
the old man. Tremblingly Elsa extended 
her hand ; then the old man said : — 



'' Hop o' my Thumb, 
Lick the Pot, 
Long Pole, 
Heart in Hand, 
Little Peter Funny Man 



Away, all of you, to your places." 
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In an instant the little servants had van- 
ished into Elsa's fingers, and even the old 
man had disappeared. 

Elsa looked long at her fingers, wondering 
at the strange thing that had happened, but 
soon she felt a strong desire to work. 

*'Here I sit and dream," she said, ''and it 
is already seven o'clock, and all are waiting 
for me.'' So Elsa went to superintend the 
work of her servants. 

Now after this time Elsa loved to work, 
and all who knew her were happy that she 
had so changed. No one was happier than 
Elsa herself, for she saw that work was 
necessary and pleasant, and would bring 
wealth and happiness. 



The noblest men that live on earth 
Are men whose hands are brown with toil. 

Who, backed by no ancestral graves. 
Hew down the woods, and till the soil. 

And win thereby a prouder name 

Than follows king's or warrior's fame. 
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WORK 

Mary N. Prescott 

SWEET wind, fair wind, where have 
you been? 
'' I've been sweeping the cobwebs out of the 

sky; 
Fve been grinding a grist in the mill hard by ; 
I've been laughing at work while others sigh : 
Let those laugh who win ! " 

Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing ? 
'' I'm urging the corn to fill out its cells ; 
I'm helping the lily to fashion its bells ; 
I'm swelling the torrent and brimming the 
wells : 

Is that worth pursuing? " 

Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done ? 
'' I've been watching the nest where my 

fledglings lie ; 

I've sung them to sleep with a lullaby ; 

By and by I shall teach them to fly. 

Up and away, every one ! " 
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Honey-bee, honey-bee, where are you 
going ? 
'^ To fill my basket with precious pelf; 
To toil for my neighbor as well as myself ; 
Td find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose — 

A secret worth the knowing! '' 

Wind and rain fulfilling His word ! 

Tell me, was ever a legend heard 

Where the wind, commanded to blow, de- 
ferred ; 

Or the rain, that was bidden to fall, de- 
murred ? 



Be like the sun that pours its ray; 
Be glad, and glorify the day; 
Be like the moon that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night; 
Be like the stars that sparkle on, 
Although the sun and moon are gone; 
Be like the skies that steadfast are, 
Though absent sun and moon and star. 
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A PAINTER OP POOR CHILDREN 

r 1 1HERE is in England a stern-faced, quiet 
^ man who has faced death many times. 
He has been in mortal peril from fever, from 
poisoned arrows, from wild animals, and 
wilder men. He had promised to travel 
into the heart of the darkest continent in 
the world, and without fuss or parade he 
did what he had undertaken. 

When he came home, much honor was 
shown him ; he was knighted by the Queen 
and became Sir Henry M. Stanley. Then 
this fortunate man joined another great 
name to his own. He married Dorothy 
Tennant, a painter of rare power. 

When this beautiful lady was a little girl, 
nothing interested her so much as '' some 
dear little child in tatters.'' She begged 
to be taken where she might see poor chil- 
dren playing; she wanted to draw every 
one of them she saw, and her childish hand 
soon began to show great power. 
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She saw many sad things, and told them 
to the world through her pencil. One of 
her greatest pictures is that of a little boy 
looking with miserable, hungry eyes into a 
bakery window. Another is of a child vio- 
linist. In a wretched room, on the edge of 
a poor bed, he sits, holding in his arms his 
little sister. Love for his violin and for her 
are the only bright spots in the sad little 
picture. 

But there is a happier side to the lives of 
the children of the streets. Many of their 
romps she pictures, — a band of ragged, 
merry children dancing gayly to the music 
of the hand-organ; a big boy wheeling a 
smaller one before him like a hand-cart, his 
legs forming the handles and his arms the 
wheels ; two little girls looking admiringly 
at three boys turning somersaults. One 
boy whom she wanted to paint begged her 
to put him into her picture standing on his 
head, as that was the position he liked best 
to take ! 
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Perhaps the beauty and success of her 
pictures may best be explained by her own 
words, ''No ragamuffin is ever common or 
vulgar/' 

WISE SAYINGS 

Never lose an opportunity to see any- 
thing beautiful. Beauty is God's hand- 
writing. — Charles Kingsley. 

What we must do let us love to do. 

— Coleridge. 

Two men look out through the same bars ; 
One sees the mud and one the stars. 

— Langbridge. 

God helps them who help themselves. 

— Franklin. 

Love the beautiful, 

Seek out the true, 
Wish for the good, 

And the best do ! — Mendelssohn. 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. 

— The Bible. 
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THE UNSEEN PLAYMATE 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

TT7HEN children are playing alone on the 

^ ^ green, 
In comes the playmate that never was seen. 
When children are happy and lonely and 

good, 
The Friend of the Children comes out of 
the wood. 

Nobody heard him, and nobody saw ; 
His is a picture you never could draw; 
But he's sure to be present, abroad or at home. 
When children are happy and playing alone. 

He lies in the laurels, he runs on the grass. 
He sings when you tinkle the musical glass; 
Whene'er you are happy and cannot tell why. 
The Friend of the Children is sure to be by ! 

He loves to be little, he hates to be big, 
'Tis he that inhabits the caves that you dig; 
'Tis he when you play with your soldiers 

of tin 
That sides with the Frenchman and never 

can win. 
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THE CHILD OP URBINO 

(Adapted frora Oxiida) 



ItyT ANT, many years ago in TJrbino, in the 
-^-^ beautiful land of Italy, a little boy 
of seven stood leaning out of the window 
one morning, and talking to a tall and hand- 
some youth. He was a pretty boy, with 
hazel eyes, and fair hair cut straight above 
his brows. He wore a little blue suit, with 
some lace about the neck of it, and in his 
hand he carried a round cap of the same 
color. His name was Raffaelle. 

His home was built on a rocky height, 
and looked down on a calm, sunshiny plain, 
on beautiful stone houses set in green 
woods, on honest country people who lived 
their happy days full of laughter and honest 
toil. 

All work was well done in those days ; 
the houses were made to last, with every 
stone sound, and every ornament beautiful. 
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Through all Italy there was a great love of 
what makes life joyous, and especially in 

« 

the home of Raffaelle was there peace and 
contentment. He had a gentle old grand- 
father, a sweet mother, and a tender and 
loving father, who was a great painter, and 
who so loved art that he taught his little boy 
to see beauty with every breath he drew. 

But, alas ! to-day there was sadness in 
those clear eyes, and a downward curve to 
the sweet lips. His friend, Luca, was in 
trouble. 

Luca was a young man, with a noble, 
dark face, and a liking for an active out- 
door life; but for love of Pacifica, whose 
face was like the face of the Madonna, he 
had bound himself to serve her father, who 
was a potter. Now he spent his days try- 
ing in vain to make designs fair enough to 
find favor in the eyes of Master Benedetto, 
whose work was famous through all Italy. 

'' Taello! " sighed he, '' if only the good 
Lord had given me talent, instead of all the 
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strength of this great clumsy body of mine, 
I might win Pacifica. There is such a 
chance, for the master has said that who- 
ever makes a dish and jar beautiful enough 
for the great Duke to give as a gift to his 
cousin shall become his partner and the 
husband of Pacifica. But even your good 
father told me, that though I had a heart of 
gold, yet I would never be able to decorate 
anything better than a barber's basin. 
Alas! 'Faello; what shall I do? They will 
all beat me,'' and the tears rolled down his 
face. 

Raffaelle thought for a long time ; dearly 
did he love both Pacifica and Luca. How 
could he help them? '* Listen," he said, 
*' I have thought of something. Let me try 
to paint it." 

Only Luca's love for the little speaker 
kept him from laughter. A baby of seven 
to paint a dish magnificent enough to please 
the Duke! Then something that seemed 
of heaven in the little earnest face made 
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him murmur, ** Sometimes the saints work 

miracles by the help of babies/' Raffaelle 

heard him. '' It will be no miracle/' he 

said; *'it will be what the dear God has 

put into me/' 

II 

For three long months the little boy 
spent all his playtime working in Luca's 
attic, with his little rosy fingers grasping 
the pencil that was one day to make him 
more famous than all the kings of the 
earth. How glad he was that his father 
had let him draw since he was two years 
old, and that the master potter had taught 
him some of the secrets of ornamenting 
pottery ! 

No one saw his work until one day he 
said to Luca, *' Come ! " and led him up to 
his table. 

Luca gave a great cry, and then fell on 
his knees, clasping the little feet of the child. 

''Dear Luca," he said softly, ''do not do 
that. If it be indeed good, let us thank 
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God/' But Luca knelt on, as all the world 
has since. 

The dishes were covered with paintings 
that glowed with heavenly beauty, and to 
the white-robed figure in the center he had 
given the face of Pacifica. 

After a while Luca said timidly, ''But, 
Raffaelle, how will this help me ? Not 
even to win Pacifica would I pass this off 
as mine. It would be a fraud, a shame.'' 

Raffaelle only said, '' Wait a little longer 
and trust me." 

On the great day the Duke came to the 

long table on which all the work was set, 

followed by Master Benedetto, who had not 

yet looked at any of it. A few neighbors 

had been invited, among them the father 

of Raffaelle. His little son was clinging to 

his hand. 

Ill 

Ten young men had tried for the great 
prize, and only their number was fastened 
to each piece. 
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Down the long line the Duke passed, 
speaking fair words in praise of the brave 
show. Poor Luca had been obliged to place 
his own work with the rest, and in front 
of it, only, the Duke said nothing, and the 
wretched youth shrank into the deepest 
shadow of the window. 

At length he came to the last vase and 
dish. A cry of wonder and delight burst 
from him. With emotion he exclaimed, 
'' Look ! look ! This is beyond all compari- 
son. It is worth its weight in gold! I 
pray you, quick, the name of the artist.'' 

''It is marked number eleven, my lord,'' 
answered the potter, who was trembling 
with surprise and delight. '' Stand out, 
whoever has that number, and tell your 
name." 

But the young men only looked at each 
other. They were but ten. 

'' Ho, there ! " cried the master, somewhat 
angrily. ''Have you not a tongue? Who 
has done this wondrous work?" 
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The little child stepped forward with a 
pleased smile. '' I painted it/' he said. 

Amid wonder and rapture the Duke took 
a golden chain from his own neck, and 
threw it over that of Raffaelle. '^Tou 
wonderful child!'' he said. ''I give you 
your first reward. All the world will 
reward and worship you, when we who 
stand here are dust." 

With winning grace and dignity the little 
boy thanked him ; then, looking up at Master 
Benedetto, he said, '' Have I indeed won the 
prize? Then I claim the hand of Pacifica." 

A smile went all round the room. '' You 
are only jesting, I know, but tell me in 
truth what you would have. I can deny 
you nothing. You are my master." 

** I am your pupil," he said sweetly; *' had 
you not taught me the secret, I could have 
done nothing. Now, I pray you, hear me, 
dear master, and you, my lord Duke. By 
the terms of this contest I have won the 
hand of Pacifica and a partnership with 
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Master Benedetto. These are my rights, 
and I do give them over to my dear friend 
Luca, who is the truest man in all the 
world, and who loves Pacifica as no other 
can do.'' 

Luca sprang forward as pale as death, 
and dropped on his knees. 

'' Indeed, Master Benedetto, what more 
can you wish?" said the Duke. '* Listen 
to the voice of this angel.'' 

With a sob the master said, *' I can refuse 
him nothing. His wish is granted." 

And Luca still knelt at the feet of Raffa- 
elle, where all the world kneels. 



It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

— The Bible. 

Write your name in kindness, love, and 
mercy on the hearts you come in contact 
with, and you will never be forgotten. 

— Chalmers. 

There is no happiness in the whole world 
into which love does not enter. 
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RAPHAEL 

ARE Raphael, Urbino's lovely child ! 

Whose golden locks encluster brows 

so mild, — 

What visions dost thou see, angel-wise. 

That fill with radiance thy glorious eyes ? 

Dost thou the secrets of the stars divine. 
Hear heavenly strains for which our spirits 

pine? 

Lift from our eyes the veil, that we may see 

The glorious visions of eternity ! 

Kind Heaven has only lent us thee awhile, — 

Its songs of love still linger in thy smile. 

With art's most heavenly power thou dost 
portray 

Life's lesson. Love! Love in its purest 
way. 

Enduring mother-love, which, unconfined. 

Will teach us, Christ-like, how to love man- 
kind. 
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WISE SAYINGS 

A single sunbeam is enough to drive away 

many shadows. — St. Francis of Assist. 

You have two ears and but one mouth, 

Let that, friend, be a token 
Much should be heard, and not so much 

Be spoken. — From the Dutch. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

— Franklin. 

Let us be content to work, 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 

To fret because it's little. 

— Elizabeth B. Browning. 

Habit is a cable ; we weave a thread of it 
every day and at last we cannot break it. 

— Horace Mann. 

Nothing is impossible to industry. 

— Periander. 

Never to be doing nothing. 

— Sir Walter Scott's Motto. 

A thankful heart is not only the greatest 
virtue, but the parent of all the other virtues. 

— Cicero. 
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THE MUSIC OP HEAVEN 

(From the German) 

XN the golden age, when the angels played 
^ with the peasant children upon the 
sandy shore of the sea, the doors of heaven 
stood wide open and the golden light 
streamed upon the earth as the rain falls. 
Men looked from earth to the open heaven ; 
they saw the Blessed Ones above walking 
among the stars, and men greeted the 
angels and their greetings were returned. 
But the loveliest thing was the wonder- 
ful music which at that time was heard 
from heaven. The dear God had himself 
written the notes and a thousand angels 
played upon the violins, drums, and trum- 
pets. When they began to sound, every- 
thing was still upon earth. The wind 
hushed to listen, and the water in the sea 
and in the rivers stood still. Men greeted 
each other, and clasped hands lovingly. A 
wonderful feeling possessed them as they 
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listened ; a feeling that cannot be under- 
stood by the poor human heart now. 

So beautiful was life then ! But it did 
not continue long. For one day the dear 
God closed the doors of heaven, and said to 
the angels, '' Cease your music, for I am 
sad ! '' Then were the angels also troubled, 
and, each taking a leaf of music, they sat 
upon a cloud and cut the music into tiny 
pieces with their little golden scissors ; then 
they let them fly down upon the earth be- 
neath. Soon the wind took them, blew 
them like snowflakes over mountain and val- 
ley, and scattered them over all the earth. 

And the children of men snatched them, 
one a big piece and another a small one, 
and guarded them very carefully, and prized 
the music bits greatly, for they were pieces 
of the heavenly music which had sounded 
so harmoniously. 

But as time passed they began to quarrel 
and dispute, because each one thought that 
he had caught the best piece ; and at last 
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each declared that what he had was the 
genuine heavenly music, and that which 
the others possessed was only deceit and 
illusion. All who wished to be very clever 

— and there were many such — made a 
great flourish before and after their music, 
and built up something very different from 
the original. 

One played a, and another sang 6; one 
played in minor and another in major ; no 
one could understand the other. In short, 
there was a tumult as in a village school. 
So it is to-day. 

But when the judgment-day shall come, 

— when the stars fall into the sea, and men 
press toward the door of heaven as children 
about the christmas-tree when the door is 
opened, ^— then will the dear God, by means 
of his angels, put together all the paper 
bits from the heavenly music-books, the 
large together with the small, even the 
smallest, upon which stands only a single 
note. 
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The angels will arrange the notes in 
order ; and then will the doors spring open 
and the heavenly music will sound anew, 
even as beautiful as before. Then will the 
children of men be amazed and ashamed, 
and as they listen they will say to one an- 
other, '^That you had! That I had! But 
now it sounds wonderfully beautiful and 
very different, — now that the notes are all 
together and in right order! '' 

Yes, yes ! So will it be. Be assured of 
that! 



Let me go where'er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still. 

It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in a bird, 

Not only when the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard; 

But in the darkest, meanest things. 

There always, always something sings. 

— Emerson. 
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NATURE'S SECRET 

E. K. Stevens 

NATUKE, smiling to herself, 
A secret safe is keeping ; 
She knows her children are not dead, 

But only softly sleeping. 
She knows the thrilling floods of life 

Within the forest welling, 
And sees the branches blushing red 

With longing to be telling. 
She feels the mayflowers lift their heads 

From oflf their mossy pillows ; 
And now — the smallest tree has told. 

For here are pussy-willows ! 
You dear wee, furry, silvery things ! 

We touch you with caressing, 
And pluck your sprays with eager hands, 

And many a whispered blessing. 
A robin chirrups on the hill, 

A bluebird in the hollow ; 
For these are pussy-willow days. 

And Spring is sure to follow. 
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THE TIGER, THE BRAHMAN, AND THE 

JACKAL 

(Jacobs's "Indian Fairy Tales") 

/^NCE upon a time a tiger was caught 
^^ in a trap. He tried in vain to get 
through the bars, and rolled and bit with 
grief and rage when he failed. 

By chance a poor Brahman came by. 
''Let me out of this cage, oh, pious one! '' 
cried the tiger. 

''Nay, my friend," replied the Brahman, 
"you would probably eat me if I did.'' 

"Not at all ! '' swore the tiger; "on the 
contrary, I should be forever grateful and 
serve you as a slave ! '' 

Now, when the tiger sobbed and sighed, 
the pious Brahman's heart softened, and at 
last he opened the door. Out popped the 
tiger, and, seizing the poor man, cried, 
" What a fool you are ! What is to prevent 
my eating you now, for after being cooped 
up so long I am just terribly hungry ! " 
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In vain the Brahman pleaded for his life ; 
the most he could gain was a promise to 
abide by the decision of the first three 
things he chose to question as to the jus- 
tice of the tiger's actions. 

So the Brahman first asked a tree what 
it thought of the matter; but the tree 
replied coldly: **What have you to com- 
plain about? Don't I give shade and 
shelter to every one who passes by, and 
don't they in return tear down my branches 
to feed their cattle? Don't whimper — be 
a man ! " 

Then the Brahman, sad at heart, we'nt 
farther afield till he saw a buflfalo turning 
a well-wheel ; but he fared no better from 
it, for it answered : '' You are a fool to 
expect gratitude ! Look at me ! While I 
gave milk, they fed me on cottonseed and 
oil-cake; but now I am dry, they yoke me 
here and give me refuse as fodder." 

The Brahman, still more sad, asked the 
road to give him its opinion. 
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''My dear sir/' said the road, ''how fool- 
ish you are to expect anything else ! Here 

« 

am I, useful to everybody; yet all — rich 
and poor, great and small — trample on me 
as they go past, giving me nothing but the 
ashes of their pipes and the husks of their 
grain ! '' 

On this the Brahman turned back sorrow- 
fully, and on the way he met a jackal, who 
called out: "Why, what's the matter, Mr. 
Brahman ? You look as miserable as a fi^h 
out of water ! '' 

The Brahman told him all that had 
occurred. "How very confusing!" said 
the jackal, when the recital was ended ; 
"would you mind telling me over again, 
for everything has got mixed up ? '' The 
Brahman told it all over again, but the 
jackal shook his head in a distracted sort 
of way, and still could not understand. 

"It's very odd," said he, sadly, "but it 
all seems to go in at one ear and out at the 
other! I will go to the place where it all 
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happened, and then, perhaps, I shall be 
able to give a judgment/' 

So they returned to the cage, by which 
the tiger was waiting for the Brahman, and 
sharpening his teeth and claws. 

*'YouVe been away a long time!'' 
growled the savage beast, ''but now let 
us begin our dinner." 

'' Our dinner! " thought the wretched 
Brahman, as his knees knocked together 
with fright ; '' what a remarkably delicate 
way of putting it ! " 

*' Give me five minutes, my lord ! " he 
pleaded, ''in order that I may explain mat- 
ters to the jackal here, who is somewhat 
slow in his wits." 

The tiger consented, and the Brahman 
began the whole story over again, not miss- 
ing a single detail, and spinning as long a 
yarn as possible. 

" Oh, my poor brain ! oh, my poor brain ! " 
cried the jackal, wringing its paws. " Let 
me see ! how did it all begin ? You were 
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in the cage, and the tiger came walking 
by-'' 

**Pooh! '' interrupted the tiger, ** what a 
fool you are ! /was in the cage/' 

*' Of course!" cried the jackal, pretend- 
ing to tremble with fright; ''yes! I was 
in the cage — no, I wasn't — dear! dear! 
where are my wits? Let me see — the 
tiger was in the Brahman, and the cage 
came walking by — no, that's not it, either! 
Well, don't mind me, but begin your dinner, 
for I shall never understand ! " 

'' Yes, you shall ! " returned the tiger, in 
a rage at the jackal's stupidity; '* I'll make 
you understand ! Look here ! I am the 
tiger." 

'' YeS; my lord ! " 

'' And that is the Brahman." 

'' Yes, my lord ! " 

'' And that is the cage." 

'' Yes, my lord ! " 

'' And I was in the cage. Do you under- 
stand?" 
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" Tes — no — please, my lord — '' 

''Well? '' cried the tiger, impatiently. 

''Please, my lord, how did you get in?" 

"How? Why in the usual way, of 
course ! '' 

" Oh, dear me ! my head is beginning 
to whirl again ! Please don't be angry, my 
lord, but what is the usual way? '' 

At this the tiger lost patience, and, jump- 
ing into the cage, cried, " This way ! Now 
do you understand how it was ? '' 

"Perfectly!'' grinned the jackal, as he 
dexterously shut the door; " and, if you will 
permit me to say so, I think matters will 
remain as they were.'' 



He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. — Coleridge. 

If you can't be a lighthouse, you can be a 

tallow candle. — Murray. 
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DOWN IN THE STRAWBERRY-BED 

Clinton Scollard 

JAYS in the orchard are screaming, and 
hark! 
Down in the pasture the blithe meadow-lark 
Floods all the air with melodious notes ! 
Robins and sparrows are straining their 

throats. 
'' Dorothy ! Dorothy ! " — out of the hall 
Echoes the sound of the musical call. 
Song birds are silent a moment, then sweet, 
'' Dorothy ! '' all of them seem to repeat. 

Where is the truant ? No answer is heard 
Save the clear trill of each jubilant bird ; 
Dawn-damask roses have naught to unfold. 
Sweet with the dew and the morning's 

bright gold. 
''Dorothy! Dorothy !'' — still no reply; 
None from the arbor or hedgerow a-nigh ; 
None from the orchard where grasses are 

deep ; 
''Dorothy! '' — surely she must be asleep! 
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Rover has seen her ; his eyes never fail ; 
Watch how he sabers the air with his tail I 
Follow him! follow him! Where has he 

gone? 
Out toward the garden and over the lawn, 
** Dorothy ! Dorothy ! '' — plaintive and 

low, 
Up from the paths where the hollyhocks 

grow, 
Comes the soft voice with a tremor of dread, 
^^Dorofy^s down in ^e strawhewy-hed ! '' 

Curls in a tangle and frock all awry, 
Bonnet, a beam from the gold in the sky. 
Eyes with a sparkle of mirth brimming 

o'er, 
Lap filled with ruby fruit red to the core. 
Dorothy ! Dorothy ! rogue that thou art ! 
Who at thee, sweet one, to scold has a 

heart ? 
Apron and fingers and cheeks stained with 

red, 
Dorothy down in the strawberry-bed. 
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THE RAINBOW 

TTAVE you ever seen a child smile 
-*— ■- through his tears? Then you will 
see that the rainbow is the smile of the 
sun shining upon the tiny raindrops in 
the air, and sending the lovely tints to 
our eyes. 

Every child dreams of finding the pot of 
gold which the story-tellers say is buried at 
the foot of the rainbow, — but that pot of 
gold will never be found! 

There are many exquisite fancies about 
the rainbow. When the Greeks saw its 
brilliant colors spanning the sky, they 
believed that Iris was flying with a mes- 
sage from Juno, queen of the gods. 

Iris was the messenger of Juno, as Mer- 
cury was the messenger of the gods. She 
was a slender, gracefuL maiden, with long 
dark hair, and wings of many colors. 

Swiftly she flew, bearing the commands 
of her lovely mistress, and wherever she 
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passed she left this rainbow-path of many 
tints shimmering in the heavens. When 
her errand was done, the path of colors 
disappeared. 

The Indians' belief about the rainbow is 
also beautiful. The many-colored flowers 
of earth blossom on hill and valley, filling 
the air with their beauty and fragrance. 
,At last they fade away, and the earth knows 
them no longer; but they are not dead. 
The tender blossoms have been gathered 
by the angels, and planted in the fields of 
heaven; and when the rainbow appears, 
you may see them in all their beautiful 
hues. The violet, iris, daffodil, buttercup, 
rose, and moss all flash in that brilliant 
bow that embraces the earth like a scarf. 

So the Indians believe that the flowers 
which are so sweet and so beautiful here on 
earth, and which they love so much, are not 
lost, but only transplanted to the gardens 
of Paradise. 

Longfellow, the children's poet, in his 
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famous poem, **The Song of Hiawatha/' 
tells us that the little Hiawatha — 

" Saw the rainbow in the heavens, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow. 
Whispered, ' What is that, Nokomis ? ' 
And the good Nokomis answered, 
' All the wild flowers of the forest. 
All the lilies of the prairie. 
When on earth they fade and perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above us.' " 



You are made to be kind, boys, generous, 
magnanimous. If there is a boy in school 
who has a club-foot, don't let him know 
you ever saw it. If there is a boy with 
ragged clothes, don't talk about rags in his 
hearing. If there is a lame boy, give him 
some part of the game which does not re- 
quire running. If there is a hungry one, 
give him part of your dinner. If there is a 
dull one, help him to get his lesson. If 
there is a bright one, be not envious of him. 

— Horace Mann. 

Our to-days and yesterdays are the blocks 
with which we build. 
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TREASURE TROVE 

Goethe 

THROUGH the forest idly, 
As my steps I bent, 
With a free and happy heart, 
Singing as I went, 

Cowering in the shade I 

Did a floweret spy. 
Bright as any star in heaven. 

Sweet as any eye. 

Down to pluck it, stooping, 

Thus to me it said, 
'* Wherefore pluck me only 

To wither and to fade ? '' 

Up with roots I dug it, 

I bore it as it grew. 
And in my garden plot at home 

I planted it anew. 

All in a still and shady place. 

Beside my home so dear. 
And now it thanks me for my pains, 

And blossoms all the year. 
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THE STORY OP THE SEED-DOWN 

(Rydingsvfird, "My Lady Legend") 



TTIGH above the earth, over land and 
^^ sea, floated the seed-down, borne on 
the autumn wind's strong arms. 

*'Here shall you lie, little seed-down," 
said he at last, and put it down on the 
ground, and laid a fallen leaf over it. • 
Then he flew away immediately, because 
he had much to look after. 

That was in the dark evening, and the 
seed could not see where it was placed, and 
besides, the leaf covered it. 

Something heavy came now, and pressed 
so hard that the seed came near being 
destroyed; but the leaf, weak though it 
was, protected it. 

It was a . human foot which walked along 
over the ground, and pressed the downy 
seed into the earth. When the foot was 
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withdrawn, the earth fell, and filled the 
little pit it had made. 

The cold came, and the snow fell several 
feet deep ; but the seed lay quietly down 
there, waiting for warmth and light. When 
the spring came, and the snow melted 
away, the plant shot up out of the 
earth. 

There was a little gray cottage beside 
which it grew up. The tiny plant could 
not see very far around, because rubbish 
and brush-heaps lay near it, and the little 
window was so gray and dusty that it 
could not peep into the cottage either. 

''Who lives here?'' asked the little 
thing. 

''Don't you know that?" asked the 
ragged shoe, which lay near. " Why, the 
smith who drinks so much lives here, and 
his wife who wore me out." 

And then she told how it looked inside, 
how life went on there, and it was not 
cheering ; no, but fearfully sad. The shoe 
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knew it all well, and told a whole lot in 
a few minutes, because she had such a 
well-hung tongue. 

Now there came a pair of ragged chil- 
dren, running, — the smith's boy and girl; 
he was six years old and the girl eight, so 
the shoe said, after they were gone. 

*' Oh, see, what a pretty little plant!'' 
said the girl. " So now, I shall pull it 
up," said the boy, and the plant trembled 
to the root's heart. 

'' No, do not do it ! " said the girl. '' We 

must let it grow. Do you not see what 

pretty crinkly leaves it has ? It will have 

lovely flowers, I know, when it grows 

bigger." 

II 

And it was allowed to stay there. The 
children took a stick and dug up the 
earth round about, so it looked like a 
plowed field. Then they threw the shoe 
and the sweepings a little way oflf, because 
they thought to make the place look better. 
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'' Tou cannot think/' said the shoe, 
after the children had gone, '' you cannot 
think how in the way folks are ! " 

** The children have to give themselves 
airs, and pretend to be very orderly," said 
the half of a coflfee-cup; and she broke in 
another place she was so disturbed. 

But the sun shone warmly and the rain 
filtered down in the upturned earth. Then 
leaf after leaf unfolded, and in a few days 
the plant was several inches high. 

" Oh, see ! '' said the children, who came 
again ; *' see how beautiful it is getting ! '' 

*' Come, father, come ! brother and I have 
discovered such a pretty plant ! Come and 
see it! '' begged the girl. 

The father glanced at it. The plant looked 
so lovely on the little rough bit of soil which 
lay between the piles of sweepings. 

The smith nodded to the children. 

''It looks very disorderly here," he said 
to himself, and stopped an instant. '' Yes, 
indeed, it does!" He went along, but 
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thought of the little green spot, with the 
lovely plant in the midst of it. 

The children ran into the house. 

''Mother/' said they, ''there is such a 
rare plant growing right by the window ! " 

The mother wished to glance out, but the 
window was so thick with dust that she 
could not do so. She wiped off a little spot. 

" Ousch ! '' said she, when she noticed 
how dirty the window looked beside the 
cleaned spot; so she wiped the whole 
window. 

"That is an odd plant,'' said she, looking 
at it. " But how dreadfully dirty it is out 
in the yard ! " 

Now that the sun shone in through the 
window it became very light in the cottage. 
The mother looked at the ragged children 
and at the rubbish in the room, and the 
blood rushed over her pale cheeks. 

" It is a perfect shame ! " she murmured. 
" I have never noticed that it was so untidy 
here." 
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She hurried around, and set the room to 
rights, and, when that was done, she washed 
the dirty floor. She scrubbed it so hard 
that her hands smarted as if she had 
burned them in the fire; she did not stop 
until every spot was white. 

Ill 

It was evening ; the husband came home 
from work. The wife sat mending the 
girl's ragged dress. The man stopped in 
the door. It looked so strange to him 
within, and the look his wife gave him was 
brighter than ever before, he thought. 

'' Go — God's peace ! " he stammered. It 
was a long time since such a greeting had 
been heard in here. 

*' God's peace ! " answered she ; '* wel — 
welcome home ! " She had not said this 
for many years. 

The smith stepped forward to the win- 
dow ; on the bed beside it the two children 
lay sleeping. He looked at them, then he 
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looked out on the mound where the little 
plant stood. After a few minutes he went 
out. 

A deep sigh rose from the woman's 
breast. She had hoped that he would stay 
home that evening. Two great tears fell 
on the little dress. 

In a few minutes «he heard a noise out- 
side. She went to the window to see what 
it could be. Her husband had not gone 
away ! He was out in the yard clearing up 
the brush-heaps and rubbish. 

She became more happy than she had 
been for a long time. He glanced in 
through the window and saw her. Then 
she nodded, he nodded back, and they 
both smiled. 

*'Be careful, above all, of the little 
plant ! '^ said she. 

IV 

Warm and sunny days came. The smith 
stayed at home now every evening. It was 
green and lovely round the little cottage, 
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and outside the window there was a whole 
flower-bed, with many blossoms ; but in the 
midst stood the little plant the autumn 
wind had brought thither. 

The smith's family stood around the 
flower-bed, and talked about the flowers. 

'*But the plant brother and I found is 
the most beautiful of all,'' said the girl. 

'' Yes, indeed it is," said the parents. 

The smith bent down and took one of 
the leaves in his hand, but very carefully, 
because he was afraid he might hurt it 
with his thick, coarse fingers. 

Then a bell was heard ringing in the 
distance. The sound floated out over field 
and lake, and rang so peacefully in the even- 
tide, just as the sun sank behind the tree- 
tops in the forest. And every one bowed 
the head, because it was Saturday evening, 
and it was a sacred voice that sounded. 

In a little while all was silent in the 
cottage ; the inmates slumbered, more tired, 
perhaps, than before, after the week's toils, 
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but also much, much happier. And round 
about, all was calm and peaceful. 

But when Sunday's sun carae up, the 
plant opened its bud, — and it bore but a 
single one. When the cottage folks passed 
the little flower-garden, they all stopped and 
looked at the beautiful, fragrant blossom. 

'' It shall go with us to the house of 
God,'' said the wife, turning to her hus- 
band. He nodded, and then she broke off 
the flower. The wife looked at the husband, 
and he looked at her, and then their eyes 
rested on both children; then their eyes 
grew dim, but became immediately bright 
again, for the tears were not of sorrow, but 
of happiness. 

When the organ's tones swelled and the 
people sang in the temple, the flower folded 
its petals, for it had fulfilled its mission ; but 
on the waves of song its perfume floated 
upwards. And in the sweet fragrance lay 
a warm thanksgiving from the little seed- 
down. 
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MY KINGDOM 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

T^OWN by a shining water well 
^-^ I found a very little dell, 

No higher than my head. 
The heather and the gorse about 
In summer bloom were coming out, 

Some yellow and some red. 

I called the little pool a sea ; 
The little hills were big to me ; 

For I am very small. 
I made a boat, I made a town, 
I searched the caverns up and down. 

And named them one and all. 

And all about was mine, I said. 
The little sparrows overhead. 

The little minnows too. 
This was the world and I was king ; 
For me the bees came by to sing. 

For me the swallows flew. 
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I played there were no deeper seas 
Nor any wider plains than these, 

Nor other kings than me. 
At last I heard my mother call, 
Out from the house at evenfall, 

To call me home to tea. 

And I must rise and leave my dell. 
And leave my dimpled water well, 

And leave my heather blooms. 
Alas ! and as my home I neared, 
How very big my nurse appeared. 

How great and cool the rooms ! 



In the forest lawns I see 

Little ring-plots fenced around. 
So that shrub and sapling tree 

Thrive in safe and happy ground ; 
And I wonder — '* Cannot I 

Keep some little plots apart. 
Open to the wind and sky, 

For the growth of mind and heart ? 

— From Good Words. 
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JOAN OP ARO 

TTIOR many years the English had been 
^ taking one town after another in 
France, and now the young Dauphin 
Charles could not be crowned king, because 
the English had taken Rheims, where alone 
it was proper that a French king should 
receive his crown. There had been, indeed, 
one coronation on French soil, but it was 
not of a nature to please that country; a 
little English prince had been crowned in 
Paris. 

Every true French heart was bitter, and 
there was in a far-off corner of that sunny 
land a young girl whose face was very 
white, and whose hazel eyes had deep 
hollows under them because she had wept 
much for the sorrows of France. God alone 
could save her country, and for its freedom 
Joan prayed to God long and earnestly. 

One day she walked out into the woods 
alone — a pure, sweet maid of thirteen years 
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— and knelt in prayer. As she knelt, a clear 
white light appeared before her, and out of 
the light came a voice, saying: ''Daughter 
of God, go ! go ! I will be thine aid.'' At 
first she did not understand ; but again and 
again voices came, urging her to lead the 
army of France, to defeat the English, and 
to crown Charles at Eheims. 

She told her father and mother of the 
heavenly commands laid on her. They 
thought she deceived herself; and her 
father cried out that he would rather kill 
his gentle little maid with his own hands 
than have her mingle with the rough, 
wicked soldiers of France. Joan obeyed 
their wishes, and stayed at home until 
she was eighteen years old, when a new 
calamity threatened her country. The 
enemy were closing round the great city 
of Orleans, and, if it should fall, another 
French province would be England's. ''I 
enjoy my body," said Joan, '' I love my 
family and home, but if you could hear my 
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heart beat, the sound would be nothing but 
' France, France, France, France ! ' '' 

More often than before the voices urged 
her on. '*How can I go?" she said. **I 
know nothing of arms." The answer came: 
'' The saints will aid you. Go ! go ! " 

At last a captain of the royal troops was 
persuaded to take Joan into the presence 
of the Dauphin. There her pure face and 
her great belief in the promised aid of the 
saints impressed all the court. After many 
delays a day came when the young maid, 
dressed iii complete armor, mounted on a 
white horse, and carrying a banner on 
which was written, *' In the Name of God," 
rode away at the head of all that was left 
of the French army, to raise the siege of 
Orleans. 

Before six months were over she had 
rescued that city, crowned the King at 
Rheims, and driven the English out of 
every town south of Paris. There, alas! 
the tide turned. Just as she knew that 
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victory was hers, that the city must fall, 
the King, influenced by a false friend, 
ordered a retreat, and Joan, broken in 
spirit, had to turn back toward the south. 

Soon after, she was captured by a body 
of Frenchmen who were enemies to Charles, 
and by them she was sold to the English. 

They considered her a witch, and feared 
her greatly. Some of the soldiers declared 
that they felt themselves stricken and help- 
less when she came rushing toward them 
on a white horse in her gleaming armor, 
with her short fair hair flying out on either 
side of her triumphant face. They could 
not stand up before the strong gaze of her 
innocent eyes, and so they judged her to be 
a witch, and burned her in the market-place 
of the old town of Rouen. 



Not he who boasts of his country, but he 
who does something to make his country 
better, is the real patriot. — Eggleston. 
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WINGS 

Mary F. Butts 

WINGS that flutter in sunny air; 
Wings that dive and dip and dare; 

Wings of the humming bird flashing by ; 

Wings of the lark in the open sky; 

Wings of the eagle aloft, aloof; 

Wings of the pigeon upon the roof; 

Wings of the storm bird swift and free, 

With wild winds sweeping across the sea; 
Often and often a voice in me sings, — 
Oh for the freedom, the freedom of wings ! 

Oh to winnow the air with wings ; 

Oh to float far above hurtful things, — 

Things that weary and wear and fret; 

Deep in the azure to fly and forget; 

To touch in a moment the mountain's crest, 

Or haste to the valley for home and rest; 

To rock with the pine tree as wild birds may ; 

To follow the sailor a summer's day; 
Over and over a voice in me sings, — 
Oh for the freedom, the freedom of wings ! 
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Softly responsive a voice in me sings, — 

Thou hast the freedom, the freedom of 
wings ; 

Soon as the glass a second can count, 

Into the heavens thy heart may mount; 

Hope may fly to the topmost peak ; 

Love its nest in the vale may seek; 

Outspeeding the sailor, Faith's pinions 
may 

Touch the ends of the earth in a sum- 
mer's day; 
Softly responsive a voice in me sings, — 
Thou hast the freedom, the freedom of 
wings ! 

LIFE 

Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two; and then comes night. 

Though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime; 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

— Lowell. 
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LISOHBN AND THE FAIRY 

(Adapted troxn F. and E. Scannell) 

I 

nnHEY all kept their secrets better than 
^ Lischen. Fritz and Ernest started 
apart when one of the family came near, 
and talked of the weather ; Trudie worked, 
when the boys were out, on the scarf 
and cap she was knitting; but chubby 
little Lischen, only five years old, thought 
herself quite hidden if she sat on her own 
little chair and turned her back to the 
company, threading her beads, or strug- 
gling to hem a handkerchief. You can 
guess that Christmas Eve was close at hand. 

One afternoon Trudie begged her father 
to take her to the toy shop. She had two 
marks that her grandmother had given her 
to spend as she pleased, and she wanted 
to buy a doll for Lischen. 

After much hesitation she found one 
that she could afford and that looked 
somewhat like Lischen herself, with her 
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sunny curls and bright blue eyes. With 
some pennies that were left she also 
bought a pair of shoes for the doll ; these 
she thought were quite beyond her power 
of making. Her mother gave her a 
beautiful piece of blue cloth to make 
the little dress; and on Christmas Eve 
it was all ready to place with the other 
presents, while Lischen never even knew 
it was in the house. 

The front parlor was dimly lighted, and 
the folding doors leading into the next room 
were shut. The whole family gathered 
there with merry laughter and anticipa- 
tion. The mother began a pretty German 
hymn, and all joined in. As the last 
notes died away, the doors opened and 
there stood a most beautiful Christmas 
tree, decorated with little flags, lighted 
candles, golden nuts and apples, — a 
perfect blaze of color. On the very top 
was a gauzy white fairy, with golden 
wings, carrying in her hand a wand, 
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which pointed to the table laden with 
presents. 

''Did the fairy bring them all?" asked 
little Lischen in a whisper, hardly able 
to turn her widely opened blue eyes from 
the enchanting vision. 

"Ah, who knows?" said Fritz, laughing. 
" Look, Lischen, there is your name on 
that heap ! " 

Well was Trudie repaid for her work 
when she saw the delight and gratitude 
in her little sister's face. 

When the happy household went to 
bed that night, all joyous because of 
the loving thoughts they had given and 
received in their presents, the doll was 
still clasped close in Lischen's arms; and 
her last look had been at the lovely fairy 
smiling down from the top of the tree. 



Soon all was still as if the earth were 
waiting for the message, — 

"Peace on earth ; good will to men! " 
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II 

''Would you like to come with me, 
Lischen? '' said, a soft voice. There, beside 
her bed, stood the fairy from the Christmas 
tree with her golden wings folded. 

''Yes,'' cried Lischen, joyfully; and at 
once she was infolded in the beautiful 
wings, which felt as warm as her little 
fur jacket, and taken into a tiny sleigh 
shaped like a swan, with its seats all 
covered with beautiful, white, soft feathers. 

Away started the two milk-white ponies, 
guided by silver reins in the fairy's hands. 

They stopped before a little house in 
the forest. A little mite of a boy was 
placing his shoe by the chimney. The 
mother sighed as she looked at him, 
"Alas! my little one, we are too poor." 
His elder brother with pride showed her 
a doll he had cut out of a piece of wood, 
and painted with ink. They put it into 
the little shoe. It touched Lischen's tender 
heart to see the hideous doll hugged and 
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kissed with delight, while the elder brother 
looked as happy as if he had received a 
handsome present. 

The next house at which they stopped 
was a great castle. They looked in at 
the window at a richly furnished room 
with three children in it, — a boy and 
two girls. Hilda was begging for a ride on 
the splendid big rocking horse on which 
Waldemar was riding. 

'' Go and play with your stupid dolls ! " 
cried he. '' You are a selfish, disagreeable 
thing!" and she gave him a rough push. 
Waldemar rocked his horse so violently 
that it tipped over, and so did he. When 
he heard his sisters' laughter at his down- 
fall, he rushed at one of them with his 
whip. She ran with her doll in her arms, 
and tripped over the farmyard her sister 
had arranged on the carpet. 

Down she fell, smashing her doll, and 
crushing the poor chickens and sheep of 
the farmyard. Immediately all were scold- 
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ing and fighting. In came a cross-looking 
nurse, who shook them, and put them in 
opposite corners, where they sat with red, 
sulky faces and scowled at each other. 

At the next house they saw a spoiled 
little girl caring only for herself, who 
wouldn't play happily with any one be- 
cause she always wanted her own way. 

Then they came to a home that had in 

it six rosy happy children having a fine 

game with their father. The room they 

were in was small and poorly furnished. 

There were no toys; but the father made 

himself a splendid big bear, the table was 

a gloomy cave, and the children were 

travelers to be attacked. Soon the mother 

brought in a large cake for the Christmas 

feast, and showed them a little tree she 

had decorated. All was fun and good 

temper. 

Ill 

On they went, and next saw in a 
beautiful castle some gentle young girls 
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feeding and clothing a great number of 
poor little children. Lischen wanted to 
see the homes of some of those little ones : 
so the kind fairy drove down a narrow, 
dark street, and then mounted the stairs 
of a tall house and went clear up to the 
garret. A pale little girl was rocking in 
her thin arms a feeble baby, who cried 
piteously. She had taken off her skirt to 
wrap around the little one, for there were 
only a few sticks in the stove and it was 
bitterly cold. A little brother looked in 
vain for some food to quiet the child, but 
there was none. The little sister sang to 
the baby, and he slept. 

Suddenly the door was pushed open, 
and in rushed Pauline, who, though only 
eleven years old, had been a little mother 
to her brothers and sister ever since that 
sad day, some months ago, when the dear 
mother's last words had given them to her 
care. Her cheeks were rosy, and her eyes 
bright with joy, as she showed them the 
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food, the milk, and the clothes that had 
been given her in the palace. 

Lischen's heart glowed as she saw the 
ravenous way that the food was devoured, 
and heard Pauline tell of the gentle ladies 
who had been so kind to her. When she 
was passing the palace she saw many poor 
children going in, and the porter had told 
her to follow them. They had taken her 
into a lovely room, all crimson and gold, 
which indeed had looked like heaven to 
her. One of the ladies had seen her slip 
the cake that was given her into her frock, 
and had asked her why she did not eat it. 

'* At first I did not dare to speak,'' said 
Pauline, **but her face was so sweet, and 
her eyes looked at me so kindly, that I 
took courage, and told her that I had two 
little brothers and a sister at home who 
were hungry. She gave me this food, and 
told me to come again to-morrow for more, 
and promised that she would get some 
work for us." 
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'^Ah, Pauline," said the little sister, 
'' the Christ child has not forgotten us ! " 

The fairy then told Lischen that she 
had whispered to the kind ladies to notice 
and help little Pauline, and that she had 
given Pauline unselfish and loving thoughts 
about the little family of whom she took 
such tender care. 

*' Now," said the fairy, '' I must say good- 
by ; but I shall not be far away, for I am 
seldom driven from your home." 

'^ Driven away!" cried Lischen. ''We 
should never di^ive you away." 

'' I cannot stay where cross looks are, 
or where there is quarreling and selfish- 
ness. These things would kill me in time. 
Sometimes I have seen, even in your house, 
tears and frowns; but soon followed sorrow 
and kisses, and I returned." 

''But I have never seen you," said the 
wondering Lischen. 

" No ; I am only seen in the happiness 
pf the homes where I dwell, I can make 
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the poorest cottage richer than the king's 
palace, for my name is Love.'' She spread 
her golden wings and soared upwards. 

Lischen awoke crying: ''Love has gone! 
She has flown away." '' No, my darling, 
you have been dreaming," said her mother, 
coming to her bed; ''Love cannot die." 
" But I cannot see her now," she said, 
weeping. "No, my little one; but safe in 
our hearts we can make a home for Love 
that she will never leave. But tell me, 
now, your dream." And Lischen told her 
all she had seen. 



The night has a thousand eyes. 

And the day but one ; 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 

With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done. — Bourdillon. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS SAT 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

T^O you ask what the birds say? The 

^-^ sparrow, the dove, 

The linnet and thrush say, ''I love and I 

love!" 
In the winter they're silent, the wind is 

so strong ; 
What it says I don't know; but it sings 

a loud song. 

But green leaves and blossoms and sunny 

warm weather, 
And singing and loving — all come back 

together ; 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness 

and love. 
The green fields below him, the blue sky 

above. 
That he sings, and he sings, and forever 

sings he, 
*'I love my Love, and my Love loves me." 
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THE LITTLE DAUPfflN 

(Adapted from Isabel McDougsdl) 



A BOUT the time your great-grandfather 
■^-^ was a boy, when George Washington 
was President of the United States, a beau- 
tiful little prince was born in France. He 
was called the *' Dauphin,'' which was the 
title given in France to that son of a king 
who would one day be king himself. His 
name was Louis, and, because there had 
been a great many King Louises of France, 
people had taken to numbering them; so 
they called him Louis the Seventeenth. 
His father was King Louis the Sixteenth 
of France, and his mother was the beau- 
tiful, haughty Austrian princess, Marie 
Antoinette. 

The little Dauphin lived in a palace 
where there were most beautiful pictures 
and gilded furniture, and long, stately halls 
completely lined with mirrors, and superb 
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gardens filled with fine statues, and won- 
derful fountains. When he went out in 
the street the people cheered him. When it 
was his birthday there were fireworks, and 
all the children in the land had a holiday. 

As he was such a grand little personage, 
his portrait was very often painted. The 
best was that by the famous painter Greuze, 
and just showed a healthy, happy boy with 
his ball in his hand, and his curly locks — 
darker than those of his beautiful, golden- 
haired mother — tossed back, and his blue 
eyes shining. 

Now these were sore times in France. 
The French people had been giving their 
money to their kings and queens for so 
many hundreds of years that they really 
had none left. Many of them were in need 
of food. They thought the king could 
give it to them, so they called him ''the 
baker,'' and the little Dauphin was called 
the baker's boy, instead of ''your Royal 
Highness." 
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Fearful riots began. The great prison 
of Paris was torn down, and all the soldiers 
who guarded it were killed. One day a 
fierce mob marched all the way out from 
Paris to the royal palace at Versailles. 
They were mostly women, terrible, angry 
creatures, who threatened horribly. To 
quiet them, the queen took her little boy 
by the hand, and stepped on the balcony 
of the palace. 

'' No children, no children! " they yelled. 
So the little Dauphin was taken back, and 
the brave Queen stepped out alone and 
spoke to them. 

Louis knew very well that his dear 
mamma had troubles. One day a poor 
woman came to his own little garden to 
beg for help. She said if she could get 
it she would be as happy as a queen. 
''Happy as a queen!" repeated the little 
prince. '' Ah ! I know a queen who does 
nothing but weep.'' But he went in and 
obtained from his mother the help the 
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woman needed, and with it he gave her a 
flower from his garden. 

II 

About this time the Dauphin's heart was 
divided between his garden and his regi- 
ment. Two hundred boys had formed 
themselves into a military company which 
they called the ''Regiment of the Dauphin.'' 
They wore a little uniform exactly like 
that of the national guard ; they used to 
march and drill and salute and relieve 
guard, just like the grown-up regiments, 
and I have no doubt their six-year-old 
colonel, with his tiny cocked hat, thought 
that he and his gallant army could strike 
terror into any enemy. 

Meanwhile the King's enemies were in- 
creasing, and his friends had nearly all 
run away to foreign countries. At last the 
King thought he, too, would try to escape 
to another country with his family. 

The first that the little Dauphin knew 
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of all this was when he was waked in the 
middle of the night, dressed up like a little 
girl, and hurried, half asleep, down to a 
carriage. 

''I wonder what he thinks we are doing,'' 
said his older sister. 

'* I think we are going to play theater 
acting,'' said the bewildered little boy, ^'be- 
cause we are all dressed so strangely." 

Poor little prince! It was a sad and 
awful drama in which he was to play a 
part. It began when, in spite of their 
dressing up, the royal family were recog- 
nized, and brought back to Paris. First 
came more rioting, more bloodshed; then 
the King and Queen, the Dauphin, and his 
sister, were thrown into a prison called the 
Temple. And then it was declared that 
Louis XVI should no longer reign over 
France. In his place came what was called 
the Reign of Terror. The country was gov- 
erned by a succession of ferocious men. 
All the friends of the royal family who had 
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not already escaped were seized and be- 
headed, the churches were closed, priests, 
or any persons who dared to teach religion, 
were put in prison or put to death. So 
many people were killed that the gutters 
were red with blood. By and by the King 
was taken out of prison and beheaded ; 
then the Queen. Both met death with the 
greatest dignity and courage. The bitter- 
est part of it must have been the thought 
of the lonely, helpless child they were leav- 
ing behind them. 

Ill 

The little Dauphin never knew of his 
mother's death. He had been separated 
from her, and put in a different part of 
the Temple, under the care of a brutal 
shoemaker named Simon, and his wife. 
Once such people would not have been 
allowed in the little prince's presence. 
Now he waited on them, cleaned their 
shoes, and, in return, was knocked down, 
beaten, and sworn at. 
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When he thought his tormentors were 
asleep, he would slip out of bed and kneel 
to say the prayers his mother taught him. 
Once Simon caught him at it, and threw 
a pail of water over him. It was a winter's 
night, and the child lay drenched and shiv- 
ering till morning. They hated to see him 
remain handsome and fearless and cour- 
teous in spite of them. They cut off his 
long curls, and told him wicked, lying tales 
about his father and mother. 

This went on for about six months, and 
then something even worse happened to 
him. Simon was discharged, and the gov- 
ernment saved the expense of a keeper 
by locking the little boy in a cell. 

He had a small barred window which 
let in a dim light during the day ; at night 
there was none, nor was there any heat in 
cold weather. No one spoke to him, no 
one knew whether the once bright little 
mind had not failed under the horrors of 
solitude and darkness. 
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At last the Reign of Terror came to an 
end ; and, though the wretched child was 
not set free, he was given a clean room and 
decent food and clothing. He longed for 
air and freedom, and begged to see his 
family. At night they heard him sobbing in 
his sleep, '* Always alone ! always alone ! '' 

When at last little Louis XVII lay on 
his deathbed, he said he heard lovely 
music. No one else heard it. And then, 
they say, he sat up in his bed, and his 
blue eyes shone. *' Oh ! among those voices 
I hear my mother's,'' he cried. 

In that moment of joy he died. He was 
ten years old, and about a third of his 
short life had been spent in prison. 



The heroes are not all six feet tall. 
Large souls may dwell in bodies small. 
The heart that will melt with sympathy 
For the poor and weak, whoe'er it be. 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it shine 
In a man of forty or a lad of nine. — anon. 
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SONG FOR WINTER 

Frank Dempster Sherman 

I^OW winter fills the world with snow, 

-^^ Wild winds across the country blow, 

And all the trees, with branches bare, 

Like beggars shiver in the air. 

Oh, now hurrah for sleds and skates ! 

A polar expedition waits 

When school is done each day for me — 

Oflf for the ice-bound arctic sea. 

The ice is strong upon the creek. 
The wind has roses for the cheek. 
The snow is knee-deep all around. 
And earth with clear blue sky is crowned. 
Then come, and we may find the hut 
Wherein the Esquimau is shut. 
Or see the polar bear whose fur 
Makes fun of the thermometer. 

Let us who want our muscles tough 
Forsake the tippet and the muflf. 
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The keen fresh wind will do no harm, 
The leaping blood shall keep us warm, 

ft 

A spin upon our arctic main 

Shall drive the clouds from out the brain, 

And for our studies we at night 

Shall have a better appetite. 



WISE SAYINGS 

Every right action and true thought sets 
the seal of its beauty on person and face. 

— John Ruskin. 

Betwixt what thou art and what thou 
wouldst be, let no *' if ^' arise on which to 
lay the blame. — Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day 
long ; 
And so make life, death and that vast for- 
ever 
One grand, sweet song. — Kingsley. 
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THE LEGEND OP INDIAN CORN 

(Ojibwa Tale) 

TT7TJNZH was a young Indian boy. His 
^ ^ father and mother lived in a beauti- 
ful country. They were kind and loving 
and happy in their home. The father was 
thankful to the Great Spirit for everything 
he received. 

When it became time for Wunzh to fast, 
he went far away into the forest. Young 
Indian boys always fasted for several days, 
that they might know what kind of a spirit 
would be their guide through life. Wunzh 
was kind and gentle in disposition and a 
favorite with all who knew him. 

His father helped him build his lodge, 
and then left him. The first few days he 
wandered through the woods and over the 
mountains. He examined the flowers and 
trees. He wondered what plants were good 
for food and what were poisonous. When 
he returned, tired with his rambling, to his 
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lodge, he thought about all he had seen. 
He wished he could dream of something 
that would benefit his father and all his 
people. ''The Great Spirit has given us all 
these things, but can I not learn some way 
by which we may live even if we have no 
fish or game ? '' With this thought he went 
to sleep. 

On the fourth day of his fasting he was 
faint and weak, and stayed in the wigwam. 
While lying there he fancied he saw a young 
man approaching. He was dressed in gar- 
ments of green and yellow of many shades, 
and a yellow plume waved in his hair. 

''I am sent to you by that Great Spirit 
who made all things in the sky and on the 
earth. He knows your desire to help your 
people. You do not pray for yourself, but 
for others. I shall show you how you may 
do as you desire.'' 

He told Wunzh to rise and wrestle with 
him, as he must overcome him. Wunzh 
was weak, but his heart was filled with 
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courage, and he wrestled stoutly. At length 
the young man said, '^ This is enough for 
to-day; I shall come again to try you/' 
And, smiling, he departed. 

On the next day they wrestled, and on 
the third day, and both times the young 
stranger said he was conquered. 

^' You have won your desire,'' he said. 
*^ To-morrow will be the seventh day of 
your fasting. When we wrestle then, you 
will prevail. You must then strip off my 
garments and throw me down, clean the 
earth of roots and weeds, make it soft, and 
bury me in the spot. Leave my body in 
the earth, and do not disturb it. Be care- 
ful never to let the grass or weeds grow on 
my grave, and once a month cover me with 
fresh earth." 

It happened as the sky visitor had said. 
Wunzh conquered, and faithfully obeyed the 
words of the youth. He grieved to place 
his body in the earth, but he felt confident 
his friend would again come to life. He 
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never forgot to guard the soil, and keep it 
free from weeds and grass. 

Late in the summer, after his father had 
returned from a long hunt, Wunzh took him 
to the place where he had fasted. The 
wigwam was no longer there, but a tall 
and graceful plant, with bright-colored 
silken hair, with nodding plumes and 
stately leaves, and golden clusters on each 
side. ^* Behold!^' cried Wunzh in joy, **it 
is my friend; it is Mondamin, the friend 
of man. The great spirit has heard my 
prayer, and no longer must we depend on 
hunting alone for our food. This — the 
Indian corn — shall be our food hereafter ! '^ 

He then told his father what the youth- 
ful visitor had shown him. He stripped 
the leaves from the ear, and held it before 
the fire until the outer skin became brown, 
while the milk was retained in the grain. 

The whole family then united in a feast 
and gave thanks to the kind spirit who had 
given this great gift to men. 
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FATHER IN HEAVEN, WE THANK THEE 



R. W. Emerson 



TTIOK flowers that bloom about our feet, 
-^ For tender grass so fresh, so sweet, 
For song of bird and hum of bee. 
For all things fair we hear or see. 
For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high. 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze. 
For beauty of the blooming trees. 



For mother-love and father-care, 
For brothers strong and sisters fair. 
For love at home and here each day, 
For guidance lest we go astray. 
For this new morning with its light. 
For rest and shelter of the night. 
For health and food, for love and friends. 
For ev'ry thing His goodness sends. 

Father in heaven, we thank thee. 
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WHEN THE SUN RISES 

(Rydingsvard, "My Lady Legend") 

XT was evening; yes, dark night in the 
-*- forest. The sun had long since gone 
down; every one had gone to his dwelling; 
the animals had sought their resting places 
in the underbrush, and the birds had crept 
into their nests. Only the owls, bats, and 
moles remained out. Down by the edge 
of the marsh, where glow-worms, jack-o'-lan- 
terns, and fireflies spread a dim light about, 
the lovers of the night were gathered. 

** I wonder how it would be if we did 
not exist?'' asked the glow-worm. 

'' The sun might as well hide himself 
forever," the jack-o'-lantern said. '*We 
give much better light. No one gets a 
pain in the eyes looking at us." 

'' I agree with you," joined the owl ; '' the 
sun shines altogether too strong; I cannot 
bear him. And then there is such a dis- 
turbance in the woods when he rises! 
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Bullfinches, sparrows, robins, bluebirds, 
and whatever they all are, then begin to 
bawl with all their might. No; he can 
just as well stay away/' 

''Neither can I discover of what use 
that sunshine is,'' said the firefly. '' For 
that reason, neither I nor any of my family 
will honor him with our presence, so we 
leave the instant he appears." 

'' One could certainly do very well with- 
out the sun," said the mole. '' Suppose 
we should frighten him away when he 
tries to peak over the tree-tops in the 
forest?" 

''I will do what I can toward it," said 
the owl ; ''I will screech the loudest I am 
able." 

''And we three," said the firefly, flitting 
between the jack-o'-lantern and glow-worm, 
"we will shine in a way that he has 
never seen equaled. Then we shall see, 
fast enough, if he dares mount up as 
haughtily as usual." 
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'' My assistance shall not be wanting," 
said the mole, '* especially as I am the 
originator of the idea. I will throw up 
such a sandhill that he never will be able 
to shine over it." And then he began to 
scratch and dig with all his might with 
his front paws. 

''We will spread out our wings," said 
the bat, ''so he cannot send a ray down to 
the earth." 

And the bats spread out their wings, 
the mole dug, the fireflies and glow-worms 
shone with all their might. High up on 
a great rock sat the owl, and rapped with 
his crooked bill. 

"There will, indeed, be a new order of 
things here," said he. " Sing now, you 
gaping birds! leap, you hares and roes! 
I wish you joy, you flowers ! I think your 
rejoicing will be more moderate now." 

The sky began to redden in the east, 
and the color grew stronger and brighter 
every minute. The three lights shone 
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with all their might, the mole dug, the bat 
spread out its wings, and the owl screeched. 

But the sun mounted up, and poured a 
film of gleaming gold over land and water. 
The small lights at the marsh's edge went 
out immediately, the mole crept into its 
hole, the bat and owl hid themselves in 
the thickest brush. 

But the waves of fresh morning air, the 
flowers' fragrance, and the birds' exulting 
voices announced to all the world that the 
sun had risen! 



HARK I HARK! THE LARK 

Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate 
sings. 

And Phoebus 'gins arise. 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With everything that pretty bin 

My lady sweet, arise ! — Shakespeabe. 
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A 



ABOU BEN ADHEM 

Leigh Hunt 

BOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe 
increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of 

peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold : 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
''What writest thou?" The vision raised 

its head. 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, '' The names of those who love 

the Lord.'' 
''And is mine one?'' said Abou. ''Nay, 

not so," 
Replied the angel. — Abou spake more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, " I pray thee, 

then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 
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The angel wrote, and vanished. The next 

night 
It came again, with a great wakening 

light. 
And showed the names whom love of God 

had blessed, — 
And, lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the 

rest ! 



Let us have faith that right makes might ; 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 

do our duty.— Lincoln. 



I do not think much of a man who is not 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 



— Lincoln. 



We rest in peace where they, sad-eyed. 

Saw peril, strife, and pain; 
His was the nation's sacrifice, 

And ours the priceless gain. 

— Whittieb. 



LINCOLN'S STATUE, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

A MAN OF THE PEOPLE 

TT7HEN this land of ours was very 
^ ^ young, long before it was called 
the United States, some negro slaves were 
brought here from Africa. This was the 
beginning of a great slave-trade. 

In the year 1776 the people of America 
declared themselves free from England. 
Then our country was called the United 
States. 

Later, the people who lived in the north 
began to feel that the slavery in the 
south was cruel and wrong. They said, 
'^AU men are created free and equal.'' 
A long period of controversy followed, 
which ended in a civil war. The first 
shot was fired in 1858 by a true-hearted 
patriot named John Brown. 

Whenever a great struggle for more free- 
dom arises, thfere are always great men to 
stand at the head and guide that struggle. 
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So at this time there came forward a 
man now called the ''First American," 
because he was a true form of American 
thought and soil; full of energy and the 
spirit of freedom. This man was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He was a tall, gaunt, 

« 

altogether homely man, with dark hair 
and gray eyes. But looks count for little. 
It is what a man really is — what he does 
and what he says — that the world meas- 
ures him by. 

Abraham Lincoln's measure was the 
full measure of a man, — a great, simple- 
hearted man, full of loving-kindness, far- 
sighted, prompt to carry out his ideas of 
right. His favorite motto was, ''Let us 
dare to do the right, as we see if 

He was a man of the people and for 
the people, and so he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1861, to 
guide the state safely through that stormy, 
anxious time. That same year war broke 
out. For four long years it lasted. 
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Finally Freedom won her cause, the slaves 
were made free, and war and bloodshed 
were over. Many boys not over ten years 
old enlisted in that war as drummer-boys. 
Just think of that, boys, — no older, per- 
haps, than you are now ! 

Then all the nation rejoiced, though the 
hearts of thousands ached, — ached for 
loved ones killed in the war. But the coun- 
try was saved! Then, one night, Friday, 
April 14, Lincoln was at the theater in 
Washington. One of the actors, Wilkes 
Booth, crazed by a desire for fame, shot 
and killed this First American, our great 
President, Abraham Lincoln. He passed 
out of life, a martyred hero for freedom's 
sake. The anguished nation mourned 
long. Never was a man more beloved by 
his country. His was a great soul. He 
did his work nobly and well. As years 
roll by we love and honor this great man 
more and more. In the great book of life he 
is enrolled as one who loved his fellowmen. 
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QUOTATIONS PROM EMERSON 

SO nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
Wh,en Duty whispers low. Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 

What your heart thinks great, is great — 
Build, therefore, your own world. 

When thought and love are active there 
can be no sadness. 

What I must do concerns me, not what 
people will think. 

The less a man thinks or knows about 
his virtues, the better we like him. 

Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day of the year. 

We will walk on our own feet; we will 
work with our own hands ; we will speak 
our minds. 

Truth alone makes life rich and great. 
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THE LEGEND OP THE WILLOW 

(From the Russian) 

TN a small village at the foot of a moun- 
■^ tain appeared daily a nymph of the 
grove. She looked much like the girls of 
the village, but she was more lovely. She 
was tall and graceful, and her form seemed 
as lithe as the willow. 

All the villagers believed that she was a 
nymph, but they were polite, and asked no 
questions. One young man loved her, and, 
although he believed that she came not 
from the human race, he determined to tell 
her of his love. One day at twilight the 
man saw her creep softly away from the 
village. He quietly followed, and saw her 
run toward a graceful willow tree growing 
near the brook. Suddenly she disappeared, 
and he knew that she must have entered the 
tree. So he knew that she was a willow 
nymph. When he asked her to be his wife, 
the nymph told him that she belonged to 
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the willow, and he must promise to guard 
the tree ; for when it was destroyed she must 
leave him. 

For many years they lived happily to- 
gether. But one day, forgetting the warning 
of his wife, the husband cut down the willow 
tree. At that instant, life left her body. 
In the evening the woodman, returning to 
his cottage, found his baby crying for the 
mother who had left him. The man was 
sad for his rash act. 

He quieted the child. He said to himself, 
'' I have cut down the tree wliich was the 
home of my wife, the wood nymph. I shall 
make a cradle of the wood, that our baby 
may be rocked in the arms of her tree." So 
he made a cradle of the willow tree. The 
child loved the cradle, and slept sweetly 
in it as it gently rocked to and fro as if 
moved by the breeze or by a mother's tender 
hand. 

When the child became a youth the story 
of his mother was told to him, and he often 
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went to the place where the willow tree had 
stood. One day he made a musical pipe 
from the twigs growing around the stump, 
and as he blew upon the instrument he 
thought the sounds were like his mother's 
loving voice. 

THE THREE WISHES 

(An Indian Legend) 

TT7HEN men learned that Glooskap, the 
^ ^ master, as the Indians called him, 
would grant their wishes, three Indian 
braves set out from their village to seek 
him. 

It was early spring when they left home. 
The bluebird was singing, and the leaves 
were fresh and green. The sunlight was 
pleasant, and all the earth seemed fair. 

They journeyed on and on, and now it 
was summer. Still they had not found the 
master's wigwam. So they traveled for 
a year, and in the next spring • they found 
themselves in a fair country. They came 
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to a high point of land running out into 
the lake. As they stood gazing afar oflf, 
they saw the smoke of a wigwam. When 
they entered they saw a man of middle 
age and a very old and wrinkled woman. 
Soon a young and handsome man entered, 
bringing four reindeer, and they all had a 
feast. 

They were very tired, and rested in the 
wigwam for a week. One morning a 
strange thing happened. The older man 
bade the younger man wash their mother's 
face, and lo! she was changed into the 
loveliest young woman the men had ever 
seen. Her wrinkled face was fair as the 
morning: her thin gray hair was long and 
black, and shining as the raven's wing. 
Her bent old form was tall and active, and 
her step like the youthful spring. 

Then the strangers knew that they were 
in an enchanted land, and they asked for 
Glooskap. ^^Lo! I am he," replied the 
older man; ^'what can I do for you?" 
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The first said : '* I am a wicked man and 
I have a bad temper. I wish to become 
kind, and to be just and good-tempered.'' 

The next said : ** I am very poor, and all 
my life I have worked hard, but cannot 
make a good living. I wish to be rich." 

The third replied : ** No man respects 
me. I am looked down upon by all the 
people. I wish to be loved and respected.'' 

The master was pleased with all these 
wishes, and granted them. He took the 
men into his wigwam, and gave them most 
beautiful garments and boxes of precious 
ointment. Then he showed them the way 
home. It had taken them a year to reach 
his wigwam, but they returned in a day. 
Their friends did not know them at first, 
they looked so young, and wore such lovely 
garments. 

All gathered around them and listened 
to their adventures. Soon they opened the 
boxes, and all were happy who received the 
fragrance from the precious balm. 
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The man who had been ugly and weak 
and mean became tall and graceful and 
stately as a pine tree. All men respected 
him. He who wished for riches had it 
in abundance. Game came to his arrows 
and fish to his nets, and he gave to all 
freely. 

He who had been hasty and cruel and of 
evil disposition became kind and patient, 
and his reward was to make others like 
himself. 



This world is full of beauty, 
Like other worlds above. 

And if we did our duty 
It might be full of love. 

— Gerald Massey. 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak. 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.— Lowell. 
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WISE SAYINGS 

He that wrongs his friend, wrongs him- 
self more. — Tennyson. 

Attention is the mother of memory. 

— Samuel Johnson. 

When those who love advise, 'tis sweet 

to learn. — Sophocles. 

We can do more good by being good than 
in any other way. — Rowland Sill. 

To have what we want is riches ; but to 
be able to do without is power. 

— George Macdonald. 

I would rather be right than be presi- 
dent. — Henry Clay. 

The noblest motive is the public good. 

— Virgil. 

He who wishes to secure the good of 
others, has already secured his own. 

— Confucius. 

When a friend asketh, there is no to- 
morrow. — Spanish Proverb. 
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THE FLAX 
Hans Christian Andersen 



rilHE flax was in full bloom ; it had pretty 
^ little blue flowers as delicate as the 
wings of a moth, or even more so. The sun 
shone, and the showers watered it ; and this 
was just as good for the flax as it is for little 
children to be washed, and then kissed by 
their mother. They look much prettier for 
it, and so did the flax. 

'' People say that I look exceedingly well,'' 
said the flax, '' and that I am so fine and 
long that I shall make a beautiful piece of 
linen. How fortunate I am ! It makes 
me so happy; it is such a pleasant thing 
to know that something can be made 
of me. How the sunshine cheers me, 
and how sweet and refreshing is the 
rain ! My happiness overpowers me; no one 
in the world can feel happier than I am.'' 
**Ah, yes, no doubt," said the fern. ''But 
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you do not know the world yet as well as I 
do, for my sticks are knotty; '' and then it 
sang quite mournfully — 

"Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre : 
The song is ended." 

''No, it is not ended,'' said the flax. 
'* To-morrow the sun will shine, or the rain 
descend. I feel that I am growing. I feel 
that I am in full blossom. I am the hap- 
piest of all creatures.'' 

Well, one day some people came, who 
took hold of the flax and pulled it up by the 
roots ; this was painful ; then it was laid 
in water as if they intended to drown it; 
and, after that, placed near a fire as if it 
were to be roasted; all this was very 
shocking. 

" We cannot expect to be happy always," 
said the flax ; ''by experiencing evil as well 
as good, we become wise." And certainly 
there was plenty of evil in store for the flax. 
It was steeped, and roasted, and broken, 
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and combed ; indeed, it scarcely knew what 
was done to it. At last it was put on the 
spinning wheel. *^Whir, whir/' went the 
wheel so quickly that the flax could not col- 
lect its thoughts. 

II 

''Well, I have been very happy," it 
thought in the midst of its pain, ''and 
must be contented with the past ; '' and con- 
tented it remained till it was put on the 
loom, and became a beautiful piece of white 
linen. All the flax, even to the last stalk, 
was used in making this one piece. 

"This is quite wonderful; I could not 
have believed that I should be so favored by 
fortune. The fern was not wrong with its 
song of 

' Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre.' 

But the song is not ended yet, I am sure ; 
it is only just beginning.. How wonderful 
it is, that, after all I have suffered, I am 
made something of at last ; I am the lucki- 
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est person in the world — so strong and 
fine ; and how white, and what a length ! 
This is something different to being a mere 
plant, and bearing flowers. Then I had no 
attention, nor any water unless it rained ; 
now, I am watched and taken care of. 
Every morning the maid turns me over, 
and I have a shower bath from the watering 
pot every evening. Yes, and the clergy- 
man's wife noticed me, and said I was the 
best piece of linen in the whole parish. I 
cannot be happier than I am now.'' 

After some time, the linen was taken 
into the house, placed under the scissors, 
and cut and torn into pieces, and then 
pricked with needles. This certainly was 
not pleasant. But at last it was made into 
twelve garments of that kind which people 
do not like to name, and yet everybody 
should wear one. 

•''See, now!" said the flax; ''I have be- 
come something of importance. This was 
my destiny; it is quite a blessing. Now I 
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shall be of some use in the world, as every 
one ought to be; it is the only way to be 
happy. I am now divided into twelve 
pieces, and yet we are all one and the same 
in the whole dozen. It is most extraordi- 
nary good fortune.'' 

Ill 

Years passed away ; and at last the linen 
was so worn it could scarcely hold together. 
'* It must end very soon,'' said the pieces to 
each other. '* We would gladly have held 
together a little longer, but it is useless to 
expect impossibilities." 

And at length they fell into rags and 
tatters, and thought it was all over with 
them; for they were torn to shreds, and 
steeped in water, and made into a pulp, and 
dried, and they knew not what besides, till 
all at once they found themselves beautiful 
white paper. ''Well, now, this is a sur- 
prise; a glorious surprise too!" said the 
paper. '' I am now finer than ever, and I 
shall be written upon, and who can tell 
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what fine things I may have written upon 
me. This is wonderful luck ! '' 

And sure enough the most beautiful 
stories and poetry were written upon it, 
and only once was there a blot, which was 
very fortunate. Then people heard the 
stories and poetry read, and it made them 
wiser and better; for all that was written 
had a good and sensible meaning, and a 
great blessing was contained in the words 
on this paper. 

'' I never imagined anything like this,'' said 
the paper, '' when I was only a little blue 
flower, growing in the fields. How could I 
fancy that I should ever be the means of 
bringing knowledge and joy to man? I 
cannot understand it myself, and yet it is 
really so. Heaven knows that I have done 
nothing myself, but what I was obliged to do 
with my weak powers for my own preserva- 
tion; and yet I have been promoted from 
one joy and honor to another. Each time I 
think that the song is ended; and then 
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something higher and better begins for me. 
I suppose now I shall be sent on my travels 
about the world, so that people may read 
me. It cannot be otherwise ; indeed, it is 
more than probable ; for I have more splen- 
did thoughts written upon me than I had 
pretty flowers in olden time. I am happier 
than ever.'' 

But the paper did not go on its travels. 
It was sent to the printer, and all the words 
written upon it were set up in type, to make 
a book, or, rather, many hundreds of books ; 
for so many more persons could derive 
pleasure and profit from a printed book 
than from the written paper; and if the 
paper had been sent about the world, it 
would have been worn out before it had got 
half through its journey. 

'^This is certainly the wisest plan," said 
the written paper; '' I really did not think 
of that. I shall remain at home, and be 
held in honor, like some old grandfather, as 
I really am to all these new books. They 
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will do some good. I could not have wan- 
dered about as they do. Yet he who wrote 
all this has looked at me, as every word 
flowed from his pen upon my surface. I 
am the most honored of all." 

Then the paper was tied in a bundle with 
other papers, and thrown into a tub that 
stood in the washhouse. 

IV 

** After work, it is well to rest," said the 
paper, ' * and a very good opportunity to col- 
lect one's thoughts. Now I am able to 
think of my real condition; and to know 
one's self is true progress. What will be 
done with me now, I wonder? No doubt 
I shall still go forward. I have always 
progressed hitherto, as I know quite well." 

Now it happened one day that all the 
paper in the tub was taken out, and laid on 
the hearth to be burnt. People said it could 
not be sold at the shop, to wrap up butter 
and sugar, because it had been written upon. 
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The children in the house stood round 
the stove ; for they wanted to see the paper 
burn, because it flamed up so prettily, and 
afterward, among the ashes, so many red 
sparks could be seen running one after the 
other, here and there, as quick as the wind. 
They called it seeing the children come out 
of school, and the last spark was the school- 
master. They often thought the last spark 
had come ; and one would cry, '' There goes 
the schoolmaster! '' but the next moment 
another spark would appear shining beauti- 
fully. How they would like to know where 
the sparks all went to ! Perhaps we shall 
find out some day, but we don't know now. 

The whole bundle of paper had been placed 
on the fire, and was soon alight. '' Ugh ! '' 
cried the paper, as it burst into a bright 
flame; '' Ugh ! '' It was certainly not very 
pleasant to be burning ; but when the whole 
was wrapped in flames, the flames mounted 
up into the air, higher than the flax had 
ever been able to raise its little blue flower, 
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and they glistened as the white linen never 
could have glistened. 

^' Now I am mounting straight up to the 
sun/' said a voice in the flames; and it was 
as if a thousand voices echoed the words; 
and the flames darted up through the chim- 
ney, and went out at the top. Then a num- 
ber of tiny beings, as many in number as the 
flowers on the flax had been, and invisible 
to mortal eyes, floated above them. They 
were even lighter and more delicate than the 
flowers from which they were born ; and as 
the flames were extinguished, and nothing re- 
mained of the paper but black ashes, these 
little beings danced upon it ; and whenever 
they touched it, bright red sparks appeared. 

^' The children are all out of school, and 
the schoolmaster was the last of all,'' said 
the children. It was good fun, and they 
sang over the dead ashes, — 

" Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre : 
The song is ended." 
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But the little invisible beings said, ''The 
song is never ended ; the most beautiful is 
yet to come.'' 

But the children could neither hear nor 
understand this, nor should they ; for chil- 
dren must not know everything. 



SNOWPLAKES 



TTTHENE'ER a snowflake leaves the sky, 
^ ^ It turns and turns to say '' Good-by ! 
Good-by, dear cloud, so cool and gray I " 
Then lightly travels on its way. 

And when a snowflake finds a tree, 
" Good-day! '' it says, '' good-day to thee ! 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 
I'll rest and call my comrades here." 

But when a snowflake, brave and meek, 
Lights on a rosy maiden's cheek. 
It starts — ''How warm and soft the day! 
'Tis summer! " and it melts away. — Anon. 
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WISE SAYINGS 

One example is worth a thousand argu- 
ments. — Gladstone. 

In the grammar of life the great verbs 

are ''to be'' and ''to do. " — Stewart. 

Be quick to love; make haste to be 
kind. — Amiel. 

Liberty is duty, not license. 

— Hartley Coleridge. 

Think that day lost, whose low descending 

sun 
Views, from thy hand, no worthy action done. 

— Bob art. 

It is a greater compliment to be trusted, 
than to be loved. — Macdonald. 

Reputation is what men and women 
think of us ; character is what God and the 

angels know of us. —Thomas Paine. 

Character is stronger than intellect. A 
great soul will be strong to live as well as 

to think. — Emerson. 
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HYMN FOR A CHILD 

Laura E. Richards 

/^ OD gave me a little light 

^^ To carry as I go ; 

Bade me keep it clear and bright, 

Shining high and low. 
Bear it steadfast, without fear, 
Shed its radiance far and near. 
Make the path before me clear 

With its friendly glow. 

God gave me a little song 
To sing upon my way ; 
Kough may be the road, and long. 

Dark may be the day ; 
Yet a little bird can wing, 
Yet a little flower can spring, 
Yet a little child can sing, 
Make the whole world gay. 

God gave me a little heart 
To love whatever He made ; 

Gave me strength to bear my part, 
Glad and unafraid. 
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Through Thy world so fair, so bright, 
Father, guide my steps aright I 
Thou my song and Thou my light, 
So my trust is stayed. 



"WHO COMES DANCING OVER THE 

SNOW?" 

Dinah Mulock Craik 

TT7H0 comes dancing over the snow, 
^ * His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 
Take the child in and make him cosy. 
Take him in and hold him dear ; 
He is the wonderful New Year. 

Open your heart, be it sad or gay. 

Welcome him there and treat him kindly, 
For you must carry him, yea or nay. 
Carry him with shut eyes blindly. 
Whether he bringeth joy or fear. 
Take him ; God sends him, this good 
New Year. 
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THE MAIL COACH PASSENQEBS 

Hans Christian Andersen. 



TT was bitterly cold, the sky glittered 
^ with stars, and not a breeze stirred. 
*'Bump" — an old pot was thrown at a 
neighbor's door; and **bang, bang,'' went 
the guns ; for they were greeting the New 
Year. It was New Year's Eve, and the 
church clock was striking twelve. **Tan- 
ta-ra-ra, tan-ta-ra-ra," sounded the horn, and 
the mail coach came lumbering up. The 
clumsy vehicle stopped at the gate of the 
town. All the places had been taken, for 
there were twelve passengers in the coach. 

'' Hurrah ! hurrah I " cried the people in 
the town ; for in every house the New Year 
was being welcomed; and as the clock 
struck, they stood up, the full glasses in 
their hands, to drink success to the new 
comer. '' A happy New Year ! " was the 
cry ; ** a pretty wife, plenty of money, and 
no sorrow or care ! " 
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The wish passed round, and the glasses 
clashed together till they rang again ; while 
before the town-gate the mail coach stopped 
with the twelve strange passengers. And 
who were these strangers? Each of them 
had his passport and his luggage with him ; 
they even brought presents for me, and for 
you, and for all the people in the town. 
Who were they? what did they want? 
and what did they bring with them ? 

" Good morning ! " they cried to the sentry 
at the town-gate. 

'' Good morning ! '' replied the sentry; for 
the clock had struck twelve. '' Your name 
and profession ? '' asked the sentry of the 
one who alighted first from the carriage. 

" See for yourself in the passport,'' he 
replied. *'I am myself;" and a famous 
fellow he looked, arrayed in bearskin and 
fur boots. '' I am the man on whom m^^ny 
persons fix their hopes. Come to me to- 
morrow, and ril give you a New Year's 
present. I throw shillings and pence among 
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the people ; I give balls, no less than thirty- 
one ; indeed, that is the highest number I 
can spare for balls. My ships are often 
frozen in, but in my offices it is warm and 
comfortable. My name is January. Fm 
a merchant, and I generally bring my 
accounts with me.'' 

Then the second alighted. He seemed 
a merry fellow. He was a director of a 
theater, a manager of masked balls, and a 
leader of all the amusements we can imagine. 

'' We'll dance the bung out of my cask at 
carnival time," said he. *' Til prepare a 
merry tune for you and for myself too. 
Unfortunately I have not long to live — the 
shortest time, in fact, of my whole family 
— only twenty-eight days. Sometimes they 
pop me in a day extra ; but I trouble myself 
very little about that. Hurrah ! " 

\' You must not shout so," said the sentry. 

'' Certainly I may shout," retorted the 
man ; '* Fm Prince Carnival, traveling under 
the name of February." 
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II 

The third now got out. He looked a 
personification of fasting; but he carried 
his nose very high, for he was related to 
the '* forty (^)nights/' and was a weather 
prophet. But that is not a very lucrative 
office, and therefore he praised fasting. In 
his buttonhole he carried a little bunch of 
violets, but they were very small. 

'' March, March ! '' the fourth called after 
him, slapping him on the shoulder, ** don't 
you smell something? Make haste into the 
guard room ; they're drinking punch there ; 
that's your favorite drink. I can smell it 
out here already. Forward, Master March .' " 
But it was not true ; the speaker only 
wanted to remind him of his name, and to 
make an April fool of him ; for with that 
fun the fourth generally began his career. 
He looked very jovial, did little work, and 
had the more holidays. 

*' If the world were only a little more 
settled," said he; *'but sometimes I'm 
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obliged to be in a good humor, and some- 
times a bad one; now rain, now sunshine. 
Fm a kind of a house-agent, also a mana- 
ger of funerals. I can laugh or cry, accord- 
ing to circumstances. I have my summer 
wardrobe in this box here, but it would be 
very foolish to put it on now. On Sundays 
I go out walking in shoes and white silk 
stockings, and a muif.'' 

After him, a lady stepped out of the 
coach. She called herself Miss May. She 
wore a summer dress and overshoes; her 
dress was a light green, and she wore 
anemones in her hair. She was so scented 
with wild thyme that it made the sentry 
sneeze. 

''Your health, and God bless you,'' was 
her salutation to him. 

How pretty she was ! and such a singer ! 
not a theater singer, nor a ballad singer; 
no, but a singer of the woods ; for she wan- 
dered through the gay green forest, and had 
a concert there for her own amusement. 
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'* Now comes the young lady/' said those 
in the carriage; and out stepped a young 
dame, delicate, proud, and pretty. It was 
Mistress June, in whose service people be- 
come lazy, and fond of sleeping for hours. 
She gives a feast on the longest day of the 
year, that there may be time for her guests 
to partake of the numerous dishes at her 
table. Indeed, she keeps her own carriage ; 
but still she traveled by the mail, with the 
rest, because she wished to show that she 
was not high-minded. 

But she was not without a protector ; her 
younger brother, July, was with her. He 
was a plump young fellow, clad in summer 
garments, and wearing a straw hat. He 
had but very little luggage with him, 
because it was so cumbersome in the 
great heat; he had, however, swimming- 
trousers with him, which are nothing to 
carry. 

Then came the mother herself, in crino- 
line, Madame August, a wholesale dealer 
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in fruit, proprietress of a large number of 
fish-ponds, and a land cultivator. She was 
fat and heated, yet she could use her hands 
well, and would herself carry out beer to 
the laborers in the field. ''In the sweat 
of the face shalt thou eat bread,'' said she; 
*' it is written in the Bible." After work, 
came the recreations, dancing and playing 
in the greenwood, and the '' harvest homes.'' 

She was a thorough housewife. 

*< 

III 

After her a man came out of the coach, 
who is a painter; he is the great master 
of colors, and is named September. The 
forest, on his arrival, had to change its 
colors when he wished it ; and how beau- 
tiful are the colors he chooses ! The woods 
glow with hues of red and gold and brown. 
This great master painter could whistle like 
a blackbird. He was quick in his work, 
and soon, entwined the tendrils of the hop- 
plant around his beer-jug. This was an 
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ornament to the jug, and he has a great 
love for ornament. There he stood with 
his color-pot in his hand, and that was the 
whole of his luggage. 

A landowner followed, who in the month 
for sowing seed attended to the plowing, 
and was fond of field sports. Squire 
October brought his dog and his gun with 
him, and had nuts in his game bag. 
*' Crack, crack!'' He had a great deal of 
luggage, even an English plow. He spoke 
of farming, but what he said could scarcely 
be heard for the coughing and gasping of 
his neighbor. 

It was November, who coughed violently 
as he got out. He had a cold, which caused 
him to use his pocket handkerchief con- 
tinually ; and yet he said he was obliged to 
accompany servant girls to their new places, 
and initiate them into their winter service. 
He said he thought his cold would leave 
him when he went out woodcutting, for he 
was a master sawyer, and had to supply 
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wood to the whole parish. He spent his 
evenings preparing wooden soles for skates, 
for he knew, he said, that in a few weeks 
these shoes would be wanted for the amuse- 
ment of skating. 

At length the last passenger made her 
appearance, — old Mother December, with 
her fire-stool. The. dame was very old, but 
her eyes glistened like two stars. She car- 
ried on her arm a flower-pot, in which a 
little fir tree was growing. *'This tree I 
shall guard and cherish,'' she said, ''that it 
may grow large by Christmas Eve, and 
reach from the ground to the ceiling, to be 
covered and adorned with flaming candles, 
golden apples, and little figures. The fire- 
stool will be as warm as a stove, and I shall 
then bring a story book out of my pocket, 
and read aloud till all the children in the 
room are quite quiet. Then the little figures 
on the tree will become lively, and the little 
waxen angel at the top spread out his wings 
of gold leaf, and fly down from his green 
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perch. He will kiss every one in the room, 
great and small; yes, even the poor chil- 
dren who stand in the passage, or out in 
the street singing a carol about the ' Star 
of Bethlehem.' '' 

** Well, now the coach may drive away,'' 
said the sentry ; *' we have the whole twelve. 
Let the horses be put up." 

'* First, let all the twelve come to me," 
said the captain on duty, **one after 
another. The passports I will keep here. 
Each of them is available for one month; 
when that has passed, I shall write the 
behavior of each on his passport. Mr. 
January, have the goodness to come here." 

When a year has passed, I think I shall 
be able to tell you what the twelve passen- 
gers have brought to you, to me, and to all 
of us. Now I do not know, and probably 
even they don't know themselves, for we 
live in strange times. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to all ! 
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QUOTATIONS PROM SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 

Have good will 

To all that lives, letting unkindness die, 

And greed and wrath ; so that your lives be 

made 

Like soft airs passing by. 

Govern the lips 

As they were palace doors, the king within; 

Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 

Which from that presence win. 

Let each act 

Assail a fault, or help a merit grow ; 

Like threads of silver seen through crystal 

beads 

Let love through good deeds show. 

Give freely and receive, but take from none. 
By greed or fraud or force, what is his own. 

Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 

Man is in loss except he live aright. 
And help his fellow to be firm and brave, 
Faithful and patient. 
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A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR 

(Adapted from Charles Dickens) 

npHERE was once a child, and he thought 
-^ of a great number of things. He had 
a sister who was a child, also, and she was 
his constant companion. These two used 
to wonder all day long. They wondered at 
the beauty of the flowers, at the blueness 
of the sky, at the depth of the bright 
waters, and at the goodness of God who 
had made such a lovely world. 

They thought the flowers, and the sky 
and the water would be sorry, if the little 
children on the earth should die. For, they 
said, the buds are the children of the flowers, 
and the little playful streams are the chil- 
dren of the great . waters ; and surely the 
smallest bright specks playing at hide and 
seek in the sky all night must be the 
children of the stars. Would they not be 
grieved if they were never again to see 
their playmates, the children of men? 
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There was one clear shining star that 
used to come out in the sky before the rest, 
and shine down on the graves by the church 
spire. 

Every night they watched for it, thinking 
it larger and more beautiful than all the 
others. Whoever saw it first cried out, ** I 
see the star ! '' and just as they turned round 
to sleep they used to say '' God bless the 
star!'' 

But while she was still very, very young, 
the dear sister drooped, and the time came, 
all too soon, when there was no patient, 
pale face on the pillow, and when there was 
a little grave among the graves, not there 
before. 

That night, as the lonely brother looked 
through his tears at their own bright star, 
it seemed to send long rays of light down 
on that little grave. Now, these rays were 
so bright that they made a shining way 
from earth to heaven, and when he went to 
bed alone, he dreamed about the star. He 
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dreamed that a long train of people were 
being led up that sparkling road by angels ; 
and then the star opened, and showed him 
a great world of light beyond, where many 
more angels waited. 

Near the door of the star was a face he 
knew. It was not pale now, but shining 
with joy; and his sister's angel said to the 
leader who had brought the people up, '* Is 
my brother come? '' And he said, **No." 

She was turning away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, '' sister, 
I am here! Take me,'' and he awoke, and 
the star was shining in his room, making 
long rays down on him as he saw it through 
his tears. 

From that hour the child thought of the 
star as the home to which he was to go 
when his time came, and he thought that he 
did not belong to the earth alone, but to the 
star, too, because of his sister's angel there. 

A little baby brother came, and went 
before he had yet spoken a word. In a 
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dream that night he saw his sister with 
happy eyes take his brother's angel in her 
arms. 

After some years his mother died, and 
again, at night, he saw the star, and a great 
cry of joy went all through it because a 
mother had met her children. He stretched 
out his arms and cried, ''0, mother, brother, 
and sister, I am here! Take me!'' And 
they answered him, '*Not yet." 

So he did his life's work bravely, and 
came to be a very old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his step was. 
slow and feeble, and his back was bent. 

One night as he lay on his bed very 
weak, he cried suddenly, '' I see the star! " 
His children whispered ''He is dying," and 
he said, '' I am. I am going up that shin- 
ing road of light to the star that has so often 
opened to show me the home where my dear 
ones await me. It will open for me now." 

And the star sends its sparkling rays 
down on his grave. 
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SANTA FILOMENA 

Longfellow 

r 

VTTHENE'ER a noble deed is wrought, 
^ ^ Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us, unawares. 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs. 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low ! 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead. 
The trenches cold and damp. 
The starved and frozen camp, 

The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors. 

The cold and stony floors, 
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Lo ! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss. 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went. 
The light shone and was spent. 

On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song. 

That light its rays shall cast 

From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good. 

Heroic womanhood. 
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Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 

The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 



FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 



A BEAUTIFUL home was that of Flor- 
-^^ ence Nightingale. Her father and 
mother were very good to her, and she 
learned to play and sing and paint. She 
loved all these things dearly, but it seemed 
to her very selfish to think only of pleasure 
when there were so many suffering crea- 
tures in the world. Her heart was filled 
with a great desire to be helpful. 

While she was still a very little girl she 
had the tastes of a true nurse. This charm- 
ing story of her youth will show you her 
loving spirit. 

Her first patient was a Scotch shep- 
herd dog. Some boys had hurt and nearly 
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broken his leg by throwing stones, and it 
had been decided to hang him to put an 
end to his misery. 

The little girl went fearlessly up to where 
he lay, saying in a soft, caressing tone, 
''Poor Cap! poor Cap!" He looked up 
with his speaking brown eyes, now blood- 
shot and full of pain, into her face, and did 
not resent it when she stroked with her 
little hand the intelligent head. 

At last he allowed the gentleman who 
was with Florence to touch and examine 
the wounded leg. 

''Well,'' said the gentleman, "so far as I 
can tell there are no bones broken ; the leg 
is badly bruised. It ought to be fomented 
to take down the swelling." 

"How do you foment?" asked Florence. 

"With hot cloths dipped in boiling 
water," answered her friend. 

"Then that is quite easy. I'll stay and 
do it. — Now, Jimmy, get sticks and make 
the kettle boil." 
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There was no hesitation in the child's 
manner ; she was told what ought to be 
done, and set about doing it. Soon the fire 
was lit and the water boiling. An old 
frock of the shepherd's had been found 
in a corner ; this Florence had torn in 
pieces, and to the gentleman's remark, 
''What will Koger say?" she answered, 
''We'll get him another." 

And so she spent all that bright spring 

day in nursing that first patient — the 

shepherd dog. 

II 

Fifty years ago all England was filled with 
horror at the news of the terrible condition 
of the wounded and dying soldiers in the 
Crimea. To Florence Nightingale it was 
like a call to arms. Already she had been 
trained as a nurse in the strictest school, 
and the government gladly accepted her 
services. She took with her a band of 
helpers, and arrived in the Crimea just 
before a great battle was fought. When 
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it was over, there were six thousand patients 
in the wards. They lay crowded in foul 
rooms and halls, without beds or bedding, 
without proper food or medicine, dying for 
want of care. 

Through her untiring work all this was 
changed. Soon the wounded men were 
writing letters to England telling of the 
''Soldier's Friend,'' of loving service and 
devoted nursing, of a gentle presence that 
lived among them making easy their beds 
of pain. How those rough men did love 
her! It is said that, with humble devotion, 
they would kiss her shadow as she passed 
from between their cots, shading with her 
hand the lamp she carried, that its light 
might not disturb them. 

No danger held her back when she could 
help her '' boys." Once she passed under 
the fire of the enemy on her way to the 
work she loved ; and when the soldiers saw 
who was coming they set up such a cheer 
of welcome that the Eussians thought it 
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must be a great general, but all they saw 
was a woman, a slender little woman, the 
'' Soldier's Friend,'' the '' Queen of Nurses." 

She had never been very strong, and 
at last she was stricken down with a 
fever and had to return to England. Her 
grateful country intended to give her a 
triumph greater than any victorious gen- 
eral had ever received. But she did not 
wish public thanks. She changed her route 
and arrived in England under another name 
before any one knew of her return. 

Then a great fund was gathered together, 
and in her honor was built the beautiful 
Nightingale Home for Nurses. No thanks 
could have pleased her better. 

When the next war came, nurses were 
trained and ready. 

On every battlefield the Eed Cross workers 
are busy, and the common soldier when sick 
or wounded has the tender care which every 
man merits who stands ready to shed his 
life blood for the defense of his country. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN WREN 

Clinton Scollard 

rpHEEE'S a little brown wren that has 

-*- built in our tree, 

And she's scarcely as big as a big bumble- 
bee ; 

She has hollowed a house in the heart of a 
limb, 

And made the walls tidy, and made the floor 
trim. 

With the down of the crow's-foot, with tow, 
and with straw. 

The cosiest dwelling that ever you saw. 

This little brown wren has the brightest of 

eyes, 
And a foot of a very diminutive size ; 
Her tail is as trig as the sail of a ship ; 
She's demure, though she walks with a hop 

and a skip ; 
And her voice — but the flute were more fit 

than a pen 
To tell of the voice of the little brown wren. 
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One morning Sir Sparrow came sauntering 

And cast on the wren's house an envious 

eye; 
With a strut of bravado and toss of the 

head, 
'' rU put in my claim here," the bold fellow 

said ; 
So straightway he mounted on impudent 

wing, 
And entered the door without pausing to 

ring. 

An instant — and swiftly that feathery 

knight. 
All tousled and tumbled, in terror took 

flight. 
While there by the door on her favorite 

perch. 
As neat as a lady just starting for church, 
With this song on her lips, " He will not call 

again 
Unless he is ashed,^'^ sat the little brown wren. 
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THE MATSUYAMA MIRROR 

(From the Japanese) 



A LONG, long time ago there lived, in 
"^-^ a quiet spot, a young man and his 
wife. They had one child, a little daughter, 
whom they both loved with all their hearts. 
I cannot tell you their names, for they 
have been long since forgotten; but the 
name of the place where they lived was 
Matsuyama, in the province of Echigo. 

It happened once, while the little girl 
was still a baby, that the father was obliged 
to go to the great city, the capital of Japan^ 
upon some business. It was too far for the 
mother and her little baby to go, so he set 
out alone, after bidding them good-by and 
promising to bring them home some pretty 
present. 

The mother had never been farther from 
home than the next village, and she could 
not help being a little frightened at the 
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thought of her husband taking such a long 
journey, and yet she was a little proud too, 
for he was the first man in all that country- 
side who had been to the big town where 
the King and his great lords lived, and 
where there were so many beautiful and 
curious things to be seen. 

At last the time came when she might 
expect her husband back, so she dressed 
the baby in its best clothes, and herself put 
on a pretty blue dress which she knew her 
husband liked. 

You may fancy how glad this good wife 
was to see him come home safe and sound, 
and how the little girl clapped her hands, 
and laughed with delight, when she saw 
the pretty toys her father had brought for 
her. He had much to tell of all the won- 
derful things he had seen upon the journey, 
and in the town itself. 

'' I have brought you a very pretty thing," 
said he to his wife. *'It is called a mirror. 
Look and tell me what you see inside." He 
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gave to her a plain, white, wooden box, in 
which, when she had opened it, she found 
a round piece of metal. One side was 
white like frosted silver, and ornamented 
with raised figures of birds and flowers; 
the other was bright as the clearest crystal. 
Into it the young mother looked with delight 
and astonishment, for, from its depths was 
looking at her a smiling, happy face. 

''What do you see?'' again asked the 
husband, pleased at her astonishment, and 
glad to show that he had learned something 
while he had been away. '' I see a pretty 
woman looking at me, and she moves her 
lips as if she was speaking, and — dear me, 
how odd, she has on a blue dress just like 
mine!'' ''Why, you silly woman! it is 
your own face that you see," said the hus- 
band, proud of knowing something that his 
wife didn't know. "That round piece of 
metal is called a mirror ; in the town every- 
body has one, although we have not seen 
them in this country place before." 
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The wife was charmed with her present, 
and for a few days could not look into the 
mirror often enough, for you must remem- 
ber that, as this was the first time she had 
seen a mirror, so of course it was the first 
time she had ever seen the reflection of her 
own pretty face. But she considered such 
a wonderful thing far too precious for every- 
day use, and soon shut it up in its box again, 
and put it away carefully among her most 

valued treasures. 

II 

Years passed on, and the husband and 
wife still lived happily. The joy of their 
life was their little daughter, who grew up 
the very image of her mother, and who was 
so dutiful and affectionate that everybody 
loved her. Mindful of her own little pass- 
ing vanity on finding herself so lovely, the 
mother kept the mirror carefully hidden 
away, fearing that the use of it might breed 
a spirit of pride in her little girl. 

She never spoke of it; and as for the 
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father, he had forgotten all about it. So it 
happened that the daughter grew up as 
simple as the mother had been, and knew 
nothing of her own good looks, or of the 
mirror which would have reflected them. 

But by and by a terrible misfortune hap- 
pened to this happy little family. The 
good, kind mother fell sick ; and, although 
her daughter waited upon her day and 
night, with loving care, she got worse and 
worse, until at last there was no hope but 
that she must die. 

When she found that she must so soon 
leave her husband and child, the poor 
woman felt very sorrowful, grieving for 
those she was going to leave behind, and 
most of all for her little daughter. 

She called the girl to her and said, '' My 
darling child, you know that I am very sick ; 
soon I must die, and leave your dear father 
and you alone. When I am gone, promise 
me that you will look into this mirror every 
night and every morning : there you will see 
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iiie, and know that I am still watching over 
you/' With these words she took the mir- 
ror from its hiding place and gave it to her 
daughter. The child promised, with many 
tears, and so the mother, seeming now calm 
and resigned, died a short time after. 

Now this obedient and dutiful daughter 
never forgot her mother's last request, but 
each morning and evening took the mirror 
from its hiding place, and looked in it long 
and earnestly. There she saw the bright 
and smiling vision of her lost mother ; not 
pale and sickly as in her last days, but the 
beautiful young mother of long ago. To her, 
at night, she told the story of the trials and 
difficulties of the day ; to her, in the morn- 
ing, she looked for sympathy and encourage- 
ment in whatever might be in store for her. 

So day by day she lived as in her mother's 
sight, striving still to please her as she had 
done in her lifetime, and careful always 
to avoid whatever might pain or grieve her. 

Her greatest joy was to be able to look in 
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the mirror and say, '' Mother, I have been 
to-day what you would have me to be." 

Seeing her every night and morning, 
without fail, look into the mirror, and seem 
to hold converse with it, her father at length 
asked her the reason of her strange behav- 
ior. ** Father, '^ she said, *'I look in the 
mirror every day to see my dear mother and 
to talk with her.'' Then she told him of 
her mother's dying wish, and how she had 
never failed to fulfill it. Touched by so 
much simplicity, and such faithful, loving 
obedience, the father shed tears of pity and 
affection. Nor could he find it in his heart 
to tell the child that the image she saw in 
the mirror was but the reflection of her own 
sweet face, becoming more and more like 
her dead mother's, day by day. 



Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below and saints above ; 

For Love is Heaven and Heaven is Love. 

— Sib Walter Scott. 
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DAFFODILS 

William Wordsworth 

T WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

J- That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd — 

A host of golden daffodils — 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I, at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 



DAYS OF THE WEEK 

T AM Monday, or rather Moonday, the day 
-^ of the moon. In southern countries, 
where the sun's heat is fierce and strong, 
the people call the sun a god, and the mild 
and beautiful moon a goddess. In the 
north, where the winters are long and very 
cold and the people love the sun's warm 
bright rays, they say that the sun is a 
goddess who brings light and warmth 
and joy. 

The moon has divided the year of the 
sun into months, and every month the 
moon sets tasks for all the people to do. 
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Even Mother Nature has to obey, and labor 
during the spring and summer months, to 
ripen the flowers and fruits and give us the 
golden harvest. 

Lo ! I am Tui, the god of war, and Tues- 
day is named in my honor. The fierce 
warriors of the north loved me well, and 
sang songs in my honor. When the King 
called them, they marched into the din of 
battle with a shout of joy, calling on me. 
It is glorious to fight for the liberties of our 
land and for the oppressed of all lands, 
but we are now beginning to hope that the 
time is coming when men will so love 
justice that the stern hand of war will not 
have to be lifted; peace will reign o'er all 
the earth. 

Woden, king of gods and men, am I. AH 
power is from me. Valhalla is my home, 
and in its long halls great banquets are 
spread and all the gods and goddesses feast 
with me. When a hero falls nobly in battle, 
he is brought to these halls, where all the 
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great dead are spending their time in manly 
pleasures. Tui and Thor are my strong 
sons, and Frigga, the beautiful, is my wife. 
I rule the winds, and drive the clouds over 
the floor of the sky. Wednesday is the 
day named for me. It is Woden's day. 

Thursday is the day named for me, Thor 
the Thunderer. I am the son of Woden, 
king of the gods, and Frigga, the most 
beautiful of goddesses. My father has 
Wednesday named for him, and when he 
leaves I come ; then my mother comes ; but 
we are never on the earth together. I am 
the god of strength, and I carry a giant 
hammer that no one else can lift. When 
I throw it, you can hear the thunder 
rumble, and when it strikes the floor of 
heaven there is a flash of lightning. It is 
enchanted, for it jumps back to my hand 
however far I throw it. 

I am Frigga, goddess of love and beauty 
and queen of the gods of the north. Woden, 
who rules the sky, is my husband, and Thor, 
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the Thunderer, is my son. I live in the 
palace of Valhalla. There I keep my 
beautiful dresses. I shall tell you about 
them : — 

In the spring I put on the dress of deli- 
cate green, and wear violets and daffodils. 
Later I wear a gown the color of gold, and 
on my head are red roses and a wreath of 
wheat. In the fall my robe is puiple, and 
I trim it with bright leaves, and carry 
great bunches of grapes. When I grow 
tired of so many colors, I put on my ermine 
robe of snowy white, and wear a bunch 
of holly-berries with their glossy leaves. 
Which dress do you like best? I cannot 
choose, they are all so beautiful. 

Saetere, god of the harvests, am I, and I 
give my name to Saturday. This is the 
day that children love; for when I come 
they may lay aside all books and tasks, 
and go out into the fields or parks, hunting 
for wild flowers and playing games on the 
soft green lawn. In winter they build snow 
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men, and have merry skating parties. All 
through my hours I hear the sweet laughter 
of happy children. 

I wish you could all be in the country in 
summer, and see the golden grain ripening 
in the fields. The laborers sing merry 
harvest-songs, the birds twitter cheerily in 
the tree-tops. The chattering squirrels are 
hiding nuts for the winter. The hearts of 
all. living things are full of joy in the 
bountiful harvest-time. 

I am Sunday, and am named for the 
glorious god of the sun. Without him 
there would be neither light nor heat nor 
living thing on the whole earth. Death 
would overtake all. 

My day is one of rest, and thanksgiving 
to God for our blessings, for loving parents 
and kind friends, for pleasant homes and 
cheerful schoolrooms, for helpful teachers 
and good books. We praise God for these 
blessings, and there are many more. We 
give thanks for our great country and for 
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its starry emblem of freedom. May we 
all be noble, worthy citizens, and render 
blessed service to our fellows! 



? 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

XF Fortune with a smiling face 

^ Strews roses on our way. 

When shall we stop to pick them up? 

To-day, my love, to-day. 
But should she frown with face of care 

And talk of coming sorrow. 
When shall we grieve — if grieve we must ? 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 

If those who wronged us own their faults, 

And kindly pity pray. 
When shall we listen and forgive ? 

To-day, my love, to-day. 
But if stern Justice urge rebuke, 

« 

And warmth from memory borrow. 
When shall we chide — if chide we dare ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 
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If those to whom we owe a debt 

Are harmed unless we pay, 
When shall we struggle to be just ? 

To-day, my love, to-day. 
But if our debtor fail our hope, 

And plead his ruin thorough. 
When shall we weigh his breach of faith ? 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 

For virtuous acts and harmless joys 

The minutes will not stay ; 
We've always time to welcome them 

To-day, my love, to-day. 
But care-, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow 
Come far too soon, if they appear 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. —Anon. 



Be not simply good, — be good for some- 
thing. — Thoreau. 

Beautiful hands are those who do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true. 
Moment by moment, the long day through , 

— Longfellow. 
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THE RUFFED GROUSE 



*' Who knows the joy a bird knows, 

When it goes fleetly? 
Who knows the joy a flower knows 

When it blows sweetly ? 
Bird- wing and flower-stem 

Break them who would, 
Bird-wing and flower-stem 

Make them who could ? ' ' 

r I IHIS world is very beautiful, and the 
-^ birds and flowers help to make it so. 
When we think what the world would be 
without the fluttering of wings and the 
carols of birds, without the color and per- 
fume of the lilies and roses, and the myr- 
iads of wild flowers that lift their pretty 
heads from banks of dainty moss, or nod to 
their reflection in the clear waters of the 
brook, we begin to feel what beauty they 
possess, and what a grace they give to our 
lives. 
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'' When God does make a lovely thing, 

The dearest and completest, 
He makes it little, don't you know? 

For little things are sweetest. 
Little flowers, little birds. 

Little diamonds, little pearls; 
But the dearest things on earth 

Are the little boys and girls." 

Birds have been named often from their 
appearance. The name grouse means gray 
hen, and this family of game birds, as a 
whole, is of this color. 

I must now tell you of a wonderful thing 
that happened just a few years ago. You 
all know about the Queen's Diamond 
Jubilee over in England. The papers 
every day gave interesting accounts of the 
Queen and her people, how they loved her, 
how they cheered and applauded her when- 
ever she showed her good, kind face to 
them. So many people were going over to 
London that I felt sorry that I could not go, 
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for such a sight will never be seen again, 
probably : the English people all having a 
merry holiday for a queen who has ruled 
them so well for sixty years. 

I had said to my brother that I wished I 
could see such a wonderful jubilee, when 
he replied, **Can you keep a secret?" 
*' Of course, you know that I can." ** Lis- 
ten, then," he whispered softly: *'if you 
wish to see some things as strange as the 
Queen's Jubilee, be ready with your wheel 
at eleven o'clock to-night. Say not a word 
to any one." 

**But where are we going?" I asked. 
*' That I shall not tell you ; if you care to 
come, all right; if not, I shall go alone." 

II 

Of course I was ready when eleven 
o'clock came. Our wheels seemed to rise 
into the air, and, flying swiftly as the wind, 
we at last alighted in a nest of hills, a 
lovely spot. The moonlight was shining. 
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and strange winged figures were flitting 
about. 

One of them challenged us ; but when the 
password ** Jubilee'' was given, he let us 
pass. 

The air was filled with the whirring of 
wings and the voices of the birds. They 
seemed to be very busy getting ready for 
some great event. Suddenly a drumming 
noise was heard, and all the birds were still. 
Looking at the open space, I saw a log, and 
standing proudly there was a fine ruffed 
grouse. Soon he spoke, *' Brothers of the 
grouse family, long have I waited for this 
day. It is the proudest moment of my 
life. To the broad prairies and lofty hills 
of America I bid you welcome, my 
brothers! I am glad so many of the 
ladies are present, too ; " and then Mr. 
Grouse spread his ruff so wide that we 
could hardly see his head, and made several 
low bows to the grouse hens, who fluttered 
their sober gray wings. '' In the name of 
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all the grouse in America, I welcome you ! 
And now, brother and sister grouse, I have 
the honor of introducing the Cock-of-the- 
woods, who will take the log/' 

The drumming and whirring of wings, and 
cries of *'Cock, cock! '' that followed this 
speech of the ruffed grouse almost deaf- 
ened us. 

At last Mr. Capercailzie, called by his in- 
timate friends Cock-of-the- woods, advanced 
to the log. Ah, but he was a handsome 
bird! Very large, he weighed at least 
sixteen pounds, with brilliant plumage of 
black, brown, and white, and dark green 
feathers on his chest. The scarlet patches 
of skin over his eyes were very bright in 
the moonlight. He looked slowly around, 
bowing to the applause, and said : *' I thank 
you for your welcome. In the name of all 
who have come from distant lands, from 
Asia and Europe, I thank you. We have 
come to hold a Grouse Jubilee. Surely we 
may well hold such a meeting, and review 
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our history and accomplishments, if the 
people who are really only newcomers into 
our lands can hold a jubilee over a queen 
whose family have been in England but a 
few hundred years. What are a hundred 
years in the history of our family, who 
lived in England and northern Europe thovr 
sands of years ago ? 

** I will call upon the willow grouse to 
tell us the history of our famous family as 
he knows if 

Slowly Mr. Willow Grouse advanced to 
the log, chewing the bud of a birch tree as 
he came. 

He bowed and said : '' Mr. Chairman, you 
must excuse my slow speech, but you know 
I am the oldest brother of the grouse fam- 
ily, and am not so strong as I used to be. 
Our history is certainly wonderful ! Thou- 
sands of years ago we came southward with 
the ice, and as the ice melted we flew north 
again. To-day we live in many lands. I 
have traveled from Scandinavia with my 
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wife and children, flying over Siberia and 
Alaska. My wife and I dress alike, and 
our gray summer suits are good for travel- 
ing. In winter we prefer white coats, for 
then the hunter cannot tell us from the 
snow.'' Just then a bird near us mut- 
tered, '' That is nothing remarkable. I 
have three suits every year." ^^Hush,'' 
said a bird near him, '' you must not inter- 
rupt.'' 

Ill 

But the willow grouse had finished, and 
after the young grouse had given him the 
front seat (for they are very kind to the old), 
the grouse who had boasted of his coats 
said : ** Mr. President, I come from the high 
mountain peaks. Men call me ptarmigan 
or winged, because I have such thick plum- 
age. As this is summer, my legs and feet 
are quite bare, and my coat is the color of 
the twigs ; but you should see my winter 
suit! It is thick and soft, and white as 
snow, and thick downy stockings cover my 
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feet. They help me to make my way over 
the snow. In the autumn my coat changes 
to gray — the color of the rocks on the 
mountain side. It is hard work sometimes 
to find enough to eat so high up in the 
mountains, but better a dish of leaves in 
freedom than to live on plenty in constant 
fear of the gun of the hunter!'' ''Cock, 
cock! " said the grouse, and it sounded so 
much like our ''hear, hear! '' that I almost 
laughed aloud. 

" The next number on our programme will 
be a waltz,'' said the chairman. " A waltz," 
I thought, "grouse waltzing; who ever 
heard of such a thing? " Just then a hand- 
some young capercailzie came to the log. 
It is not strange they are called the " cocks- 
of -the- wood," for they are certainly the hand- 
somest of the grouse family. He puflfed 
out his feathers, strutted back and forth on 
the log, and began his waltz. It was a 
comical sight! While he was dancing he 
kept up the oddest singing — all on one 
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note. Soon a blackcock joined him, and 
then they tried to show off. Some hens 
favored the capercailzie, and some gathered 
around the blackcock. At last all took 
sides, and it would have ended in a fight, 
only the dignified chairman stopped the 
dance, and told them to remember that this 
was not a fight, but a jubilee. The cocks 
lowered their wings, but I believe they will 
fight it out sometime. 

'' Let us hear from the red grouse! let us 
hear from the red grouse ! '' cried several 
birds at once. A small bird with rich 
brown plumage came to the log. 

'^ This is the first time I have ever been 
away from Great Britain,'' said the red 
grouse, ' ' and I must be back for the twelfth 
of August. That is an exciting day ! All 
summer my wife and I keep with the chil- 
dren and live in peace, but on that day the 
hunters come. It is great fun to wait till 
they come very near, and then whiz past so 
quickly that the shot does not reach you ! " 
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'* Great fun, indeed ! " muttered the ptar- 
migan ; '* fun for the hunter, to slay his 
thousands every year ! '' 

'' Yes, that is true ! " replied the red 
grouse; '*but we live in safety all the year 
except the hunting season. The keepers 
and the hunters keep the eagle and the 
fox and all our foes away, and our family 
of red grouse in Scotland is larger now 
than before the hunters came. It is be- 
cause we are on the moors that all the 
wealthy people come to Scotland in Au- 
gust. Thousands of strangers till the land, 
and they all come for us, — the little red 
grouse, wlio live only on British moors. 
We are prond of the fact that we are the 
only bird that belongs to Great Britain 
alone. We take care of our young to- 
gether, my mate and I, and in October we 
join other families, and fly to the uplands." 

Just here the hens of the capercailzie 
and the blackcock began a noisy chatter. 
'' I wish our husbands were like the red 
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grouse/' said one. *' I think it is a per- 
fect shame ! '' said another ; '' my mate never 
stays near the nest. When I must leave 
the eggs to hunt for food, he is never there 
to keep them warm.'' ** I wish I were a 
willow grouse or a red grouse," said an- 
other demure little hen. The blackcocks 
and the capercailzie looked rather ashamed ; 
even the chairman hung his head, but he 
quickly called the hens to order, saying, 
'* Now we will hear from our American 
friend, the ruffed grouse." 

IV 

'* Wake up ! Wake up ! You have been 
sleeping in the moonlight." *' Where is 
the ruffed grouse?" I sleepily ask; and 
then my brother laughs, and asks what I 
have been dreaming. So it was all a 
dream, and the moonlight, the pines, the 
grouse, and the jubilee have been but parts 
of a dream! *'You awoke me, and now 
you must tell me about the ruffed grouse." 
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^^Well, you must know that there are 
many varieties of grouse in our broad land, 
but the ruflfed grouse is the gamiest and 
handsomest in plumage of all the grouse 
family. It i^ swifter on the wing, and 
harder to shoot. This bird is called the 
ruflfed grouse because he can raise the 
numerous wide soft feathers on each side 
of the neck, and make a ruflf like those 
the ladies used to wear when Elizabeth 
was Queen of England. 

** His favorite home is in the heavy birch 
forests or in the thickets of the scrub oak, 
and he is seldom found in places open 
enough for good hunting with the dogs. 

''When disturbed, the birds fly like an 
arrow for the thickest shelter. They dart 
behind the tree-trunks, or light upon its 
branches, and are so still, and so exactly 
the color of the tree, that they look like 
part of it. 

''The ruflfed grouse are found in all parts 
of the United States. They go in pairs or 
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in small companies. The drumming noise 
made by the male when he is calling his 
mate is a very pleasant sound in the woods, 
and may sometimes be heard a mile away, 

** He selects a hollow log, struts back 
and forth upon it, and at last strikes his 
sides with his wings so rapidly that the 
noise resembles distant thunder. -When 
his mate comes, he raises his ruflf until his 
head is almost hidden. He spreads his 
tail like a fan, and tries to make himself 
lovely in her eyes. 

^'They build their nest on the ground. 
It is made of grass, twigs, and leaves. 
The mother^bird is very clever in protect- 
ing her young brood. If she hears some 
one near, she gives a cluck, and they dis- 
appear. When she can get behind a tree, 
she flies swiftly away, coming back to the 
nest when she thinks all is safe.'' 

*'That is all interesting, but I am sorry 
I did not hear the ruffed grouse tell his 
own story." 
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THE BOY VAN DYOK 

A.D. 1608 
Margaret J. Preston 

TN the gray old Flemish city 
^ Sat a comely, fair-haired dame. 
At a window's deep embrasure, 

Bending o'er her broidery-frame. 
Kound her played her merry children, 

As they wound about their heads 
Fillets, pilfered in their mischief 

From her skeins of arras-threads. 

Oft she turned her glance upon them, 

Softly smiling at their play, 
All the while her busy needle 

Pricking in and out its way ; 
From the open casement gazing, 

Where the landscape lay in view. 
Striving from her silken treasures 

To portray each varied hue. 

'' Nay, I cannot," sighed she sadly. 

As the threads dropped from her hold. 
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*' Cannot match that steely sapphire, 
Or that line of burnished gold. 

How it sparkles as it stretches 
Straight as any lance across ! 

Never hint of such a luster 

Lives within my brightest floss ! 

** Ah, that blaze of splendid color! 

I could kneel with folded hands. 
As I watch it slowly dying 

Oflf the emerald pasture-lands. 
How my crimson pales to ashen 

In this flood of sunset hue, 
Mocking all my poor endeavor, 

Foiling all my skill can do ! '' 

As they heard her sigh, the children 

Pressed around their mother's knees : 
''Nay,'' they clamored, ''where in Antwerp 

Are there broideries such as these ? 
Why, the famous master, Rubens, 

Craves the piece we think so rare — 
Asks our father's leave to paint it 

Flung across the Emperor's chair ! '' 
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'' How ye talk ! " — she smiled. " Yet 
often, 
As I draw my needle through, 
Gloating o'er my tints, I fancy 

I might be a painter too ; 
I, a woman, wife, and mother. 

What have I to do with Art ! 
Are not ye my noblest pictures ? 
Portraits painted from my heart ! 

'' Yet I think, if midst my seven 

One should show the master's bent. 
One should do the things I dream of. 

All my soul would rest content." 
Straight the four-year-old Antonio 
Answered, sobbing half aloud : 
" I will be your painter, painting 

Pictures that shall make you proud! " 

Quick she snatched the youngest darling. 
Smoothing down his golden hair. 

Kissing with a crazy rapture 

Mouth and cheek and forehead fair — 
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Saying 'mid her sobbing laughter, 
'' So ! my baby ! you would like 

To be named with Flemish masters, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, and — Van Dyck ! " 



A gift in need, though small indeed. 
Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 

— John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Do you know what fairy palaces you may 
build of good thoughts ?_john Euskin. 

It is never too late to write gentle words. 

— George Eliot. 

There is no such thing as bad weather, 
only different kinds of good weather. 

— John Ruskin. 

Each lip must learn the taste of truth. 
Each foot must feel its way. —Whittier. 

Pleasure comes through toil; when one 
gets to love his work, his life is a happy 

one. — Euskin. 
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AN ANECDOTE OP VAN DYOK 

TT7HEN Antonio Van Dyck was fifteen 
^ ^ years old he was admitted to the 
studio of the great master, Rubens. The 
thought of his mother's love and of her 
great pride in him dwelt forever in his 
heart, and kept him constantly at his best, 
so that Rubens soon considered him his 
best pupil. 

No one had ever been permitted to enter 
the studio of the great artist during his 
absence, until, one day, a crowd of the 
students bribed Rubens' old housekeeper 
to give them the key. In they all trooped 
and began to examine at their leisure the 
work of the master. Soon there was some 
rough play, and one young man was pushed 
heavily against a picture on the easel with 
its colors not yet dry. He was quickly 
pulled back, but it' was too late. The chin 
and throat of the figure were blurred. 

The students were in despair. At last 
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one bold youth oflfered a suggestion, '' There 
are still three hours of daylight. We must 
do our best to repair the damage. I pro- 
pose that Van Dyck paint over that throat 
and chin.'' 

After much discussion, Antonio consented, 
and before night he had restored the picture 
so well that his fellow-students resolved to 
take the chance that Rubens would not dis- 
cover the fraud. 

Next morning the trembling young men 
watched Rubens as he looked over his 
picture. *' This throat and chin,'' he re- 
marked complacently, ''is by no means the 
worst piece of painting that I did yesterday." 

When he examined it further, he discov- 
ered the touch of a strange hand, and 
Van Dyck, unable to keep up a deception, 
confessed. 

So pleased was Rubens with the skill 
of the restoration, that he at once for- 
gave all who had been concerned in the 
escapade. 
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QUOTATIONS PROM LOWELL 

/^ OD scatters love on every side, 
^^ Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grains may fall. 

Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer ; 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 

Love lifts us to the sunlight, — 
Though the whole world be dark. 

No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him ; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
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THE PINE AND THE FLAX 

(Rydingsvard, " My Lady Legend") 

TUST where the forest ended, grew a pine 
^ tree, taller and more beautiful than all 
the others in the forest, and far away could 
be seen its feathery crown, whose soft 
branches waved so gracefully when the 
wind blew across the plain. 

At the foot of the pine tree the fields of 
grain began. Here the farmer sowed seed 
of many kinds, but the flax was sowed 
nearest the pine. It came up beautiful 
and even, and the pine loved the slender 
green thing. The flax-stalk raised itself 
higher and higher, and near the close of the 
summer it bore a little blue helmet on 
its head. 

*' Thou art so beautiful ! '' said the tall 
pine. The flax bowed itself low toward the 
ground, but raised itself again so gracefully 
that it all looked like a billowy little sea, 
with rising and falling waves. 
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The flax and the pine often talked to 
each other, and became such friends that 
they promised to keep each other company 
always. 

'^What kind of folly is that?'' said the 
other forest trees to the pine. '*Do not 
have anything to do with the flax ! It is 
hardly an ell high, and is so weak and 
feeble. No; if you must have a friend, 
choose the tall spruce over there, or the 
birch tree yonder on the hill. They are tall 
and strong, and fit for you.'' 

But the pine would not desert the flax, 
and did not listen to what .its forest com- 
rades said. 

The thistle, burdock, and other small 
plants around there talked to the flax. 

'' Are you crazy, to think of the lofty 
pine ? " said they. " Do you think it 
troubles itself about you? It is tall and 
proud, and the favorite of all the forest 
trees. What can you do for each other? 
No ; children of a size play best together. 



J 
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Turn your attention to the juniper bush 
or raspberry vine as long as you are not 
so very clever, and content yourself with 
one of us." 

''I shall trust the pine tree/' replied the 
flax. ''It looks so honorable and faithful, 
and I am so fond of it! " And so the pine 
and the flax did not desert each other. 

But time passed on. The flax was pulled 
up, and ropes and cloth were made from it. 
The pine was felled, the branches chopped 
off, and it was carried to the city. Still 
they did not forget each other, although 
neither knew wliere the other was. 

In the city to which the pine was taken, 
lay a large and beautiful ship, lately 
launched in the water. On this the pine 
was erected as a mast, and on the highest 
point waved the flag. But the proud mast 
could not carry the ship forward. Then 
came a great white cloth; that was the 
sail. It went up after the mast, wrapped 
itself around it, spread itself out like a 
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giant wing, and caught the wind in its wide 
curve. 

The sail was woven of the linen that 
grew out in the field on the edge of the 
wood, and both friends, who were so dear 
to each other, clasped each other faithfully. 

Out over the blue waves and foaming 
billows they went, to new, beautiful lands 
and unknown places. It was life, it was 
pleasure, to go on united side by side. 

The wind, who travels with messages 
around the world, flew to the forest, to the 
thistle, and the burdock, and told them that 
the pine and flax, now united, were travel- 
ing over the ocean. 

''Who would have believed it?" whispered 
the forest trees. ** Who would have believed 
it?" said the burdock and its comrades. 

But the pine and the flax believed it; 
they believed in each other. 



Better not be at all 

Than not be noble. —Tennyson. 
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THE SONG OP STEAM 

George W. Cutter 

TTARNESS me down with your iron 
J--*- bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 

As the tempest scorns a chain. 
How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 

For many a countless hour, 
At the childish boast of human might. 

And the pride of human power ! 



When I saw an army upon the land, 

A navy upon the seas. 
Creeping along, a snail-like band. 

Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I marked the peasant faintly reel, 

With the toil that he daily bore. 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel. 

Or tugged at the weary oar ; 
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When I measured the panting courser's 
speed, 

The flight of the carrier-dove, 
As they bore the law a king decreed, 

Or the lines of impatient love ; — 
I could but think how the world would feel, 

As these were outstripped afar. 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 

Or chained to the flying car ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! they found me at last ; 

They invited me forth at length ; 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder- 
blast. 

And laughed in my iron strength. 
Oh, then ye saw a wondrous change 

On the earth and ocean wide. 
Where now my fiery armies range. 

Nor wait for wind or tide. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the waters o'er 
The mountain's steep decline ; 

Time, space, have yielded to my power. 
The world — the world is mine ! 
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The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline, 

The giant streams of the queenly West, 
Or the Orient floods divine. 

The ocean pales wherever I sweep, 

To hear my strength rejoice ; 
And monsters of the briny deep 

Cower, trembling, at my voice. 
I carry the wealth of. the lord of earth, 

The thoughts of his godlike mind ; 
The wind lags after my going forth. 

The lightning is left behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless 
mine 

My tireless arm doth play. 
Where the rocks ne'er saw the sun's decline, 

Or the dawn of the glorious day ; 
I bring earth's glittering jewels up 

From the hidden caves below. 
And I make the fountain's granite cup 

With a crystal gush o'erflow. 
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I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel 

Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint ; 

I carry, I spin, I weave ; 
And all my doings I put in print 

On every Saturday eve. 

I've no muscles to weary, no brains to 
decay. 

No bones to be ''laid on the shelf; 
And soon I intend you may ''go and play," 

While I manage the world by myself. 
But harness ijie down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein. 
For I scorn the strength of your puny 
hands 

As the tempest scorns a chain. 



Look up and not down ; look out and not 
in ; look forward and not back ; lend a 

hand. — E. E. Hale. 



MELEAGEIS 
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MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO 

(Ouida, "Bimbi") 



A TURKEY stood on a wall and saw a 
^^^ drove of black and gray pigs go by 
on the high-road underneath. The turkey 
was a very handsome gobbler, and his 
plumage was of a most brilliant gray and 
white, and his wattles were of the red of 
the carnation or the rose. He was very 
proud, and as he looked down on the pigs 
he stuck up his tail peacock-wise and 
fanned the air with it and strutted up 
and down on the stone ledge, and said to 
himself: *'What poor, dusty, hard-driven 
drudges those are in the road there ! And 
not a single feather upon them ! Nothing 
to cover their bodies except a few dingy- 
looking hairs! And they can only make 
an odd snuffling noise instead of gobbling! 
And then what a tail ! — a wisp of rope 
would be better ! '' 
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Next morning, lo ! the turkey was put 
into a coop and was carried off to market, 
with a number of ducks and geese and 
cackling pullets; and who should be 
next to him but a poor gray pig, with his 
heels tied together so that he could not 
stir! 

'' What a wretched creature ! '' said the 
turkey in his pride, for the coop had not 
taken down his vanity one peg. ** What a 
sorry animal ! and such a tail ! Of course 
they are going to cut his throat. As for 
me, this is a throne; I suppose I am 
going to the palace. Perhaps the Queen 
has never seen a beautiful turkey before.'' 

Then he began to spread out his tail- 
plume, and shake his rosy wattles, and 
began to gobble, gobble, gobble, with all his 
might. But the cart gave a lurch, and the 
coop tilted on one side, and the turkey 
tilted up with it and lost his balance. 

**Dear me! what a price one pays for 
being of high rank in this world ! " he said 
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to himself, as he clung to the side of the 
wicker-work, and tried to preserve his 
dignity. 

'' He'll be fine for killing three months 
hence, ma'am ! " his driver was saying, as 
he stopped the cart, and held up the coop 
to show our gentleman to a woman who 
stood on the curbstone, 

**For killing!" echoed the turkey; and 
he swooned away, and fell in a heap of 
ruffled feathers on the bottom of the 
wicker-work prison. For death had never 
occurred to him as a possible fall for him- 
self, though he saw other creatures go daily 
to martyrdom. 

'' You will be sooner or later killed, just 
as I shall be," said the pig, with a grunt, 
as the turkey came to himself. ** What do 
you suppose they fatten you for ? For love 
of you? Ough! you silly, vain thing! " 

*'I thought it was because — because — 
because I am a turkey," sighed the poor 
prisoner in the coop. '' Because you are 
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a turkey!'' echoed the pig. *'As if there 
were not live hundred thousand turkeys in 
the world ! That is all. You will be killed 
before Christmas just as I shall be ; a knife 
will slit your throat." 

The poor turkey swooned again on hear- 
ing this, and did not recover so rapidly as 
before; therefore the cart had jolted on 
again, and was standing in the market- 
place, with the horses out of the shafts, 
before he opened his eyes and regained 

consciousness. 

II 

The master of the cart was away from it, 
and it had been unpacked of most of its 
contents, and the pig and the turkey were 
left alone. 

Suddenly the pig gave a grunt and the 
turkey started, for his nerves were on edge, 
and the least thing frightened him. 

*'What a hideous voice you have!'' he 
said pettishly ; " you should hear me ! " 

And he began to gobble with all his might. 
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**I don't see that your noise is a bit 
prettier than mine," said the pig. ''But 
it is very silly to lose your time squabbling 
about voices. We could get out if you 
would help me a little.'' 

The turkey was silent. 

To get out would be delightful; but to 
go into partnership with piggy hurt his 
pride much. But the pig was in too 
much haste and too much in earnest to 
stand upon etiquette. 

''I can get my snout to your coop," he 
said, ''and I will gnaw it asunder — it's 
nothing but wicker — if you will promise 
to pick my cords to pieces when you are 
out. Now, do you see what I mean?" 

Soon piggy had gnawed and pulled and 
twisted the coop so that the turkey got 
through. He gave a gobble of glory and 

joy. 

" But undo me ! " squeaked the pig. 
Now the turkey was in a fearful hurry 
to be gone, but he was a bird of honor. 
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He pecked at the cords, and in less time 
than I take to write it piggy tumbled off 
the cart to the ground — free. 

** Now run!'' said the pig. The wood was 
about a mile and a half off, and the comrades 
were in sore distress when they reached it. 

** Are you sure we have escaped ? " asked 
the turkey. 

*' We have escaped for the time,'' replied 
the pig; ''and to be loose in a wood is 
heaven upon earth." 

Soon piggy found a bed of truffles, and 
the turkey spied a wild strawberry or two 
and ate them, and then he found a grass- 
hopper and a frog. 

''I never knew there was so much food 
growing about one," he said to the pig. 

'' There is food enough," snorted the 
pig, ''only men take it all. Oh, there is 
a pretty hen-pheasant! Good morning, 
Madame Phasiani." 

"Is that her name?" asked the turkey. 

"It is her family name ; and your own 
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is Meleagris Gallopavo, and I don't sup- 
pose you knew that," said the pig, very 
snappishly. 

The turkey was silent. Meleagris Gallo- 
pavo ! That really was a very fine name ! 

The comrades asked the pheasant, the 
shy kingfisher, the turtle-dove, and the 
partridge, if they were safe in the woods. 
All replied sorrowfully that men hunted 
them, and they lived in constant fear. 

^*What is your opinion of men, dear 
lady?'' asked the pig, as a red-and- white 
cow came and looked over the fence. 

'' Oh, don't mention them!" said the cow, 
with unfeigned horror. ** Don't they mas- 
sacre all my pretty children and break my 
heart and brand my skin? and when I 
am old will they not knock me on the head 
and turn me into a hundred uses, hide and 
hoofs and everything? It is all written in 
their children's lesson books. ' The most 
useful animal in the kingdom of nature is 
a cow.' That is what they say. Ugh ! " 
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III 

*' My dear friend/' said the pig, turning 
to the turkey, **you see that every living 
thing is devoured by man. Why should you 
suppose you were to be the exception?" 

'^ No one has such a tail as I have,'' said 
the turkey. 

^* What is your tail compared with the pea- 
cock's?" said the pig, with scorn. '*You are 
only so vain because you are so ignorant." 

''Do they kill peacocks?" asked the 
turkey. . 

''No; I don't think they do," replied the 
pig, truthfully. 

"Then why do they keep them?" said 
the turkey. 

"Because they have such wonderful 
tails," said the pig. 

'' There !^^ said the turkey in triumph; 
and out he spread his own tail, making it 
into a very grand wheel, and crying with 
all his might in that peculiar voice which 
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nature has given to turkeys, ** I am Melea- 
gris Gallopavo ! I am Meleagris Gallopavo! '' 

He stretched his throat out, and turned 
slowly round and round so that every one 
might admire him. '' I am Meleagris Gal- 
lopavo ! '' he cried with a very shrill shriek, 
and scattered the sandy soil of the wood all 
about him with his hind feet. 

Crack ! a blow on his head rolled him 
over, a ball of crumpled feathers, and a 
dog held him tight. 

** We're in luck, mate ! " said the man 
who had killed him. 

Then he rammed poor Meleagris Gallo- 
pavo into a bag and carried him away. 
The pig looked so exactly like a log of 
grayish brown timber, that the men never 
noticed him. 

'' I knew his tail would be the undoing 
of him ! " he said sadly, as his poor friend 
was carried away. 

The pig was delighted that his own tail 
was gray and hairless. How convenient it 
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was ! Anybody would take it for a bit of 
dry grass or a twig. 

I may as well add, that the mistress of 
the wood came through it next day, and 
the pig followed her home and ate an apple, 
which she gave him, so cunningly that she 
sent him into her yard, and has kept him 
like a prince of pigs ever since. But he is 
always sorry for his poor friend's fate, and 
he has never since told any turkey that his 
family name is Meleagris Gallopavo. 



Our life is what our thoughts make it. 

— Marcus Aurelius. 

One conquers bad habits more easily to- 

dav than to-morrow. — Confucius. 

I am content. In triumph's tone 

My song let people know ! 
And many a mighty man with throne 

And scepter is not so. 
And if he is, why, then I cry, 
The man is just the same as L — Claudius. 



'--i 
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QUOTATIONS PROM BROWNING 

r^ ROW old along with me, 

^^ The best of life is yet to be, — 

The last, for which the first was made. 

Why stay we on the earth unless to grow ? 

Success is naught, endeavor's all. 

Love is the only good in the world. 

You only do right to believe that you will 
get better as you get older. 

Love leads the soul to its perfection. 

'Tis not what man does that exalts him, 
but what man would do. 

All service ranks the same with God. 

God's in his heaven. 
All's right with the world. 

God made all the creatures, and gave them 

our love and our fear. 
To give sign, we and they are His children, 

one family here. 

A man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a Heaven for? 
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THE STORY OP ALI OOGIA, MERCHANT 

OF BAGDAD 

(From the Arabian Nights) 



rriHERE lived at Bagdad a reputable mer- 
^ chant, named AH Cogia, of a moderate 
fortune; contented with his situation, and 
therefore hai)py. 

It happened that for three nights follow- 
ing he dreamed that a venerabte old man 
came to him, and, with a severe look, repri- 
manded him for not having made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Ali Cogia knew that, 
as a good Mussulman, it was his duty to 
undertake such a pilgrimage, but he con- 
tented himself with determining to set about 
it some distant day ; when that day came, 
he was never without an excuse to postpone 
his journey, and renew his resolution. 

These dreams awakened his conscience. 
He converted his substance into cash, half 
of which he laid out in merchandise, to 
traffic with as he journeyed. The other 
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half he deposited in a jar, which he filled 
with olives, and requested a friend of his to 
suffer it to remain in his warehouse till the 
caravan should return from Mecca. He 
mentioned it as a jar of olives only, with- 
out saying a word of the money at the bot- 
tom of it. Noureddin, which was the name 
of his friend, very obligingly gave him the 
key of his warehouse, and desired him to 
set his jar where he pleased, promising it 
should remain untouched till his return. 

When the caravan was ready, Ali Cogia 
set out for Mecca, where he performed very 
exactly all those ceremonies which are ob- 
served at that holy place. The duties of 
his pilgrimage being completed, he went to 
Cairo, and thence to Damascus, trading all 
the way to considerable advantage. Hav- 
ing a great desire to see the world, he went 
to other celebrated cities, taking Jerusalem 
in his way, that he might view the temple, 
which is looked upon by all Mussulmans to 
be the most holy, after that of Mecca. In 
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short, he took so long a journey, that seven 
years elapsed before he returned to Bagdad. 

All this time the jar of olives stood un- 
disturbed in Noureddin's warehouse. But 
it so fell out, a few days before Ali Cogia 
came home, that the wife of Noureddin 
chanced to wish for some olives. This 
brought to his mind the jar his friend had 
left with him so long ago. He determined 
to open and examine them. His wife in 
vain represented to him how base and dis- 
honorable it was to meddle with anything 
left in his hands as a trust. Noureddin 
was obstinate; he opened the jar, and 
found all the olives at the top were moldy. 
Hoping to tind them better at the bottom, 
he emptied them all out, and with them 
turned out the bag of gold which Ali Cogia 
had deposited there. 

Noureddin was a man whose general con- 
duct seemed honest. He was exceedingly 
careful to preserve his reputation. But in 
his heart he was a slave to avarice ; and, 
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like all other very covetous men, he was as 
honest as his interest obliged him to be. 
At the sight of so much money he deter- 
mined to seize it ; and, finding it impossible 
to replace the olives so as to appear as they 
were before, he opened the jar, threw them 
away, and filled it with new ones. 

When Ali Cogia arrived, his first care was 
to visit Noureddin. This traitor affected 
great joy to see him again after so long an 
absence ; and of his own accord offered him 
the key of his warehouse to fetch his jar. 

II 

When Ali Cogia had conveyed the jar 
home and turned it out, he was surprised 
to see that his gold had been taken away. 
He returned to Noureddin, and endeavored, 
by friendly reasoning, to prevail with him 
to do justice. The base merchant was cal- 
lous to every consideration of that kind. 
He concluded that, as Ali Cogia could pro- 
duce no proof of his having lodged treasure 
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in the jar, his own general fair character 
would bear him out against one who had 
been absent so long that he was almost 
unknown in his native city. Nor was he 
mistaken. The kadi, hearing Ali Cogia's 
complaint, called upon Noureddin for his 
defense ; who said : ** 'Tis true that Ali 
Cogia, seven years ago, at his own request, 
left a jar in my warehouse, which he told 
me was filled with olives. I never saw the 
jar. He carried it thither himself, left it 
where he pleased, and found it in the same 
place, covered as he left it. He did not 
place it in my care as a treasure. He has 
no witness to prove that he put a treasure 
in it. Might he not as well have demanded 
a jar of diamonds ? In short, I declare that 
I never had this money, or even knew there 
was any in the jar ; this I am ready to de- 
clare on my oath.'' The kadi, finding Ali 
Cogia could bring no testimony to confirm 
his bare assertion, determined the affair by 
a short process ; and, admitting Noureddin 
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to justify himself on oath, dismissed the 
complaint. The sufferer did not so easily 
put up with his loss. He appealed to the 
caliph, and a day was fixed for the hearing 
in the divan, Noureddin being duly sum- 
moned to attend. 

Ill 

The evening before the cause was to 
come on, the caliph and his vizier were 
walking in disguise about the city, when 
they met with a group of children, and 
heard one of them say : '' Come, let us play 
at the kadi. I will be the kadi : bring Ali 
Cogia and the merchant who cheated him 
of his gold before me.'' The caliph, being 
reminded by these words of the cause which 
was to come before him next day, attended 
to the motions of the children. 

The pretended kadi took his seat. Pres- 
ently one of the children, representing Ali 
Cogia, repeated his complaint; and an- 
other, as Noureddin, made the same answer 
he had done, and offered to confirm his in- 
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nocence by an oath. Another boy was 
about to administer the oath, but the im- 
aginary kadi prevented him, saying, ^*Let 
me see the jar of olives.'' It was supposed 
to be brought forward; and each party 
owned it to be the identical jar in dis- 
pute. The young kadi then ordered it to 
be opened, and pretended to eat some of 
the fruit. ** These olives,'' said he, *'are 
excellent; I cannot think they have been 
kept for seven years. Send for a couple of 
olive merchants." 

Two other lads stood forward as olive 
merchants. The pretended kadi demanded 
how long olives would keep fit to eat. They 
answered, that with the utmost care they 
would lose their taste and color by the third 
year. '' Look, then," said the young kadi, 
** into that jar, and tell me how old those 
olives are." 

The two imaginary merchants seemed to 
examine and taste the olives, and reported 
them to be new and good. ** New ! " re- 
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plied the judge ; " Noureddin is ready to 
swear they have stood seven years in his 
warehouse ! '' '' It is impossible/' said the 
young merchant; '*we know better, and 
are sure that these olives are of the present 
year's growth." 

The imaginary criminal would have re- 
plied, but the young kadi would not hear 
him. ''You are a rogue," said he, ''and 
ought to be hanged! " The children put an 
end to their play by clapping their hands 
with a great deal of joy, and seizing the 
criminal to carry him to execution. 

The caliph listened to what passed with 
much attention; and after musing a few 
moments, he ordered his grand vizier to find 
out the boy who had represented the magis- 
trate, and bring him to the divan next 
morning. He directed the kadi and two 
olive merchants to attend ; and sent orders 
to Ali Cogia that he should bring the jar of 
olives with him. Then the caliph returned 
to his palace. 
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IV 

When the divan met, and all the parties 
attended, the child was presented to the 
caliph, who asked him if it was he who de- 
termined the cause last night at play, be- 
tween Ali Cogia and Noureddin ? The boy 
modestly answered, *'It was.'' The caliph, 
seeing the child was awed by his presence, 
embraced and commended him. *' You shall 
now, my dear," said he, ** decide between 
the real parties; come, and sit down by 
me." Then turning to Ali Cogia and his 
adversary, he bade them plead their cause 
before that child. *^If," said the caliph, 
*'he should be at a loss, I will assist him." 

The attention of every one present was 
turned, in an extraordinary degree, to this 
singular trial. Ali Cogia and Noureddin 
pleaded against each other much in the 
same manner as the children had done the 
evening before ; when Noureddin offered to 
take his oath, the boy said, '^ It is too soon; 
let us see the jar of olives." 
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An examination of the quality and age of 

the fruit now took place ; everything which 

had passed among the children, in their 

play, was repeated, seriously, beforq the 

caliph, in the divan. The treachery of 

Noureddin was apparent, when the child, 

instead of ordering him to be hanged, looked 

up to the caliph, and said, '' Commander of 

the Faithful, this is not play ; it is your 

majesty that must condemn him to death, 

and not I, though I did it last night among 

my comrades.'' 

The caliph, fully convinced of Noureddin's 
villainy, ordered him into the hatfds of his 
ministers of justice, and confiscated his 
effects to the use of Ali Cogia. Then, turn- 
ing to the kadi, the monarch reprehended 
him severelv, and bade him learn from that 
child how to do his duty in the future. At 
the close of the divan, the caliph again em- 
braced the boy, and sent him home to his 
parents, with a purse of gold and the ap- 
plause his early abilities deserved. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE FLOWER-BIRTH 

Philip Bourke IMarston 
BEFORE 

"FIRST VIOLET 

LO here ! how warm and dark and still 
it is! 
Sister, lean close to me, that we may kiss. 
Here we go rising, rising — but to where ? 

SECOND VIOLET 

Indeed I cannot tell, nor do I care : 
It is so warm and pleasant here. But hark ! 
What strangest sound was that above the 
dark ? 

FIRST VIOLET 

As if our sisters all together sang — 
Seemed it not so? 

SECOND VIOLET 

More loud than that it rang ; 
And louder still it rings, and seems more 

near. 
Oh ! I am shaken through and through with 

fear — 



I 
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Now in some deadly grip I seem confined ! 
Farewell, my sister ! Rise, and follow, and 
find. 

FIRST VIOLET 

From how far off those last words seemed 

to fall! 
Gone where she will not answer when I call ! 
How lost ? how gone ? Alas ! this sound 

above me — 
'' Poor little violet, left with none to love 

thee ! '' 
And now, it seems, I break against that 

sound ! 
What bitter pain is this that binds me 

round. 
This pain I press into ! Where have I 

come? 

AFTER 
A CROCUS 

Welcome, dear sisters, to our fairy home ! 
They call this — Garden, and the time is 
— Spring. 
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Like you I have felt the pain of flowering: 
But oh, the wonder and the deep delight 
It was to stand here in the broad sunlight, 
And feel the wind flow round me cool and 

kind ! 
To hear the singing of the leaves the wind 
Goes hurrying through ; to see the mighty 

trees. 
Where every day the blossoming buds 

increase ! 
At evening, when the shining sun goes in. 
The gentler lights we see, and dews begin, 
And all is still beneath the quiet sky. 
Save sometimes for the wind's low lullaby. 

FIRST TREE 

Poor little flowers ! 

SECOND TREE 

What would you prate of now ? 

FIRST TREE 

They have not heard : I will keep still. 
Speak low. 
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FIRST VIOLET 



The trees bend to each other lovingly. 

CROCUS 

Daily they talk of fairer things to be. 
Great talk they make about the coming 

Rose, — 
The very fairest flower, they say, that blows ! 
Such scent she hath ! Her leaves are red, 

they say. 
And fold her round in some divine, sweet 

way. 

FIRST VIOLET 

Would she were come, that for ourselves 

we might 
Have pleasure in this wonder of delight ! 

CROCUS 

Here comes the laughing, dancing, hurrying 

rain; 
How all the trees laugh at the wind's light 

strain ! 

FIRST VIOLET 

We are so near the earth, the wind goes by 
And hurts us not ; but if we stood up high, 
Like trees, then should we soon be blown 
away. 
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SECOND VIOLET 

Nay : were it so, we should be strong as 
they. 

cROcrs 

I often think how nice to be a tree ! 
Why, sometimes in their boughs the stars I 
see. 

FIRST VIOLET 

Have you seen that ? 

CROCUS 

I have, and so shall you ; 
But, hush ! I feel the coming of the dew. 

NIGHT 
SECOND VIOLET 

How bright it is ! the trees, how still they 
are ! 

CROCUS 

I never saw so bright a star 
As that which stands and shines just over 
us. 

FIRST VIOLET (after a pause) 

My leaves feel strange and very tremulous. 
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CROCUS AND SECOND VIOLET TOGETHER 

And mine, and mine! 

FIRST VIOLET 

warm, kind sun, appear ! 

CROCUS 

I would the stars were gone, and day were 
here ! 

(Just before dawn) 

FIRST VIOLET 

Sisters ! No answer, sisters ? Why so still ? 

ONE TREE TO ANOTHER 

Poor little violet, calling through the chill 
Of this new frost which did her sisters slay. 
In which she must herself, too, pass away ! 
Nay, pretty violet, be not so dismayed ; 
Sleep only, on your sisters sweet, is laid. 

FIRST VIOLET 

No pleasant wind about the garden goes ; 
Perchance the wind has gone to bring the 

Rose. 
sisters ! surely now your sleep is done. 
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I would we had not looked upon the siin. 
My leaves are stiff with pain, cruel night! 
And through my roots some sharp thing 

seems to bite. 
Ah me ! what pain, what coming change is 

this ? [She dies. ] 

FIRST TKEE 

So endeth manv a violet's dream of bliss. 



EDWARD ABLE 



O 



EDWARD ABLE, CABIXET AXD FURNITURE MAKER 

NE beautiful morning in October Mr. 
Sw^ain entered the shop which bore 
this modest sign. '' I wish to see Mr. Able 
himself,'' said Mr. Swain, as a young man 
of quiet and refined manner approached 
him. 

'' I am he," replied the young man, smil- 
ing. 

" Ah, I had thought Mr. Able was a much 
older man. Well, then, I have come to 
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order from you a chair of stained rose- 
wood with birds' claws on the feet. This 
chair is to match a piano-stool and a large 
table we have at home.'' 

'' I shall be most glad to do work for 
you, sir," said Edward Able, ** but I can- 
not make a chair of stained rosewood, nor 
will I put birds' claws upon any piece of 
furniture." 

'* Why not?" asked Mr. Swain, sharply. 

'' Because birds' claws were not made to 
support chairs ; nor is it honest to stain a 
wood and make it seem other than it is," 
replied the man, flushing, but in a quiet, 
dignified manner. 

''You will lose much trade by holding 

. such views, young man. When a man 

orders a special thing, he usually wants it, 

whether it be to the good taste of the 

maker or not! " 

''You do not need to tell me that, sir. I 
lose more trade every week than I get. But 
I must be true to myself in working to make 
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that which is useful, beautiful, sincere, and 
simple/' 

Mr. Swain thought for a moment, then 
said, **Make a chair to please yourself, — 
one that is to be used in a library. I 
shall get the * birds' claws' somewhere 
else." 

Young Able flushed : '' No, sir, I could not 
allow any one else to put birds' claws on a 
chair that I made, either." 

''Very well," replied Mr. Swain, ''I fear 
we cannot make a deal. Good morning ! ' ' 
and he passed out. 

Edward Able stood thoughtfully for a 
moment. Then a gentle, sweet look came 
into his eyes. He said to himself, ''William 
Morris, the great master workman, would 
have done just so." And he passed into 
his workroom, rich in honesty of purpose, 
but poor in pocket-book. 

Meanwhile Mr. Swain walked thought- 
fully down the street, saying to himself, 
"What a manly fellow! He is right, too! 
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Birds' claws were not intended for chairs. 
I'll go back and give him the order." 

As he re-entered the shop he called out, 
** Young man, make the chair to please your- 
self. I'll promise not to have it ^clawed'! 
I suppose it won't be against any principle 
of yours for us to sit in it, hey?" his eyes 
twinkling. 

The young man smiled. '' I'll do my best, 
sir, to please you." 

*'But where did you get your ideas about 
your work?" asked Mr. Swain. 

^' From the great workman William Morris. 
When I was a lad I worked under an Eng- 
lishman who had studied and worked with 
the great artist workman. It is from a study 
of his life, thought, and work, that I have 
resolved to do the best I can with my work 
that I may be an honest follower where he 

leads." 

II 

The earnestness of Edward Able, the 
fact that he refused an offer that he could 
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not honestly do, much impressed Mr. Swain, 
and after dinner that night he read to his 
wife and boys the life of William Morris. 
He read how this man had written some 
wonderful poems, had studied tlie history 
of the progress of man ; that he was not 
satisfied to enjoy his beautiful world alone, 
but longed to show it to all mankind. His 
love for beauty found expression in making 
excjuisite books, in designing artistic wall- 
paper, and in applying art to simple fur- 
niture. He believed that beauty belonged 
to all men, that they should have it before 
them every day. He trained many to 
recognize this truth; and now, after his 
life on earth is finished, many of his pupils 
continue his work, and the world will always 
be more lovely because he has lived anld 
worked in it. 

He was a friend to the laboring man, 
and he taught that the commonest articles 
of everyday life could be made beautiful. 
It is as easy to make a graceful chair or 
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table as an ugly one, and the workman thus 
has pleasure in his work. 

'' That's the kind of man I should like to 
be, father,'' said John Swain, eagerly. '' You 
know how much I'm learning at the manual 
training school ? I'm going to tell the boys 
about this man Morris, and we'll make some 
fine things, too ! " 

Mr. Swain smiled at the enthusiasm of 

his boy, and said, '' That's right, my son. 

You may bring the boys to the library and 

read these beautiful books about the man 

who has done so much to make manual work 

a joy to the workman and a delight to the 

beholder." 

Ill 

Two weeks later Edward Able entered the 
beautiful home of Mr. Swain. The butler, 
seeing the chair, thought to keep him out, 
but Edward Able had never been treated 
rudely; he was too manly, too full of self- 
respect. At a second glance the butler 
recognized the gentleman under the garb 
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of the workman, and ushered him in 
politely. 

When Mrs. Swain entered the room he 
rose and said, '' I have brought a chair 
ordered by Mr. Swain two weeks ago. I 
did not wish to leave it until I knew of 
your approval.'' 

** I have heard of you, Mr. Able, and of 
your work. I shall be glad to see the chair." 

Soon the chair was revealed, — exquisite, 
of real rosewood, plain, highly polished, 
and wrought with greatest skill. It was 
simple. It was beautiful. 

Mrs. Swain's eyes rested with pleasure 
upon the chair. ** It is the most beautiful 
chair I have ever seen. Wherein lies the 
secret? " 

** I made it with four words ever in my 
thought : to have it sincere, simple, useful, 
and beautiful — and with an added thought 
of love in my heart for the artist- workman, 
William Morris, from whom I learned the 
secret, through studying his books." 
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Mrs. Swain extended her hand. *' I thank 
you. I shall try to remember those four 
words. When I buy anything more for our 
home, I shall try to have it sincere, simple, 
useful, and beautiful. That is the whole 
secret of Art. I am glad to know you, for 
a man who works so honestly and lovingly 
one day will be a power in the world.''' 



LABOR 

'' Labor is wealth, — in the sea the pearl 

groweth ; 
Eich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon 

floweth ; 
From the line acorn the strong forest 

bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 

'' Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deed be thy prayer to thy 
God." 
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WISE SAYINGS 

A room hung with pictures is a room 

hung with thoughts. —Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

A fig for your bill of fare ! 

Show me your bill of company !— Swipt. 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise 

and honest can repair. — George Washington. 

No evil can befall a good man, either in 

life or death. — Socrates. 

It is well to think well; it is divine to 

act well. — Horace Mann. 

They are never alone who are accom- 
l)anied with noble, true thoughts. 

— Sir Philip Sidney. 

We find in life exactly what we put into 

it. — Emerson. 

Too much rest is rust. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Order is heaven's first law.— Pope. 

The diiference between one boy and 
another is not so much in talent as in 

energy. — Dr. Arnold. 



